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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

‘England has covered herself with shame.’’ Her 
attitude is regarded at Belgrade with ‘* amazement and 
pity.’” A young nation has just asserted its civilising 
spirit by a splendid deed, and England, ever the 
tyrant and bully, withdraws her Minister. Bitter envy 
is the cause of this. She sees Servia rising in the 
scale of liberty and humanity, while she has sunk so 
low that the Boers have dictated to her a ‘* disgraceful 
Powers have forbidden her to make 
any colonies. I gather this news from an 
enlightened journal which represents the Servian 
mind. Some person, who calls himself Prime Minister 
at Belgrade, favours us with his ‘‘deep indignation,”’ 
a sentiment which by the illustrious 
prelate who invoked the Divine blessing on the cut- 
throats of the Konak. He should issue a pastoral to 
his snow-white flock telling them what black sheep the 
English must be, considering the dreadful character 
and variety of their religious opinions. Just think of 
such heretics presuming to criticise the noble warriors 
who show visitors over the field of glory where an 
unarmed man and woman in their night-clothes were 
cut down by the chivalry of Servia! 


peace,’’ and the 


more 


must be shared 


Let us bow to this rebuke from Belgrade, and respect- 
fully suggest that the Servians should preserve all the 
trophies of that memorable night. The bloodstaine on 
the floor, the bullet-marks on the walls, the linen of 
the butchered woman, already a favourite theme of 
Servian humour —why not keep these things with 
religious care, and exhibit them with national pride ? 
I see that Alexander’s skull is medically certified to be 
three inches thicker than it should be. His autograph 
manuscripts, says the deeply indignant Servian Minister, 
prove that he was insane. When a monarch is supposed 
to be mad, it is the plain duty of his subjects to kill 
him, to extinguish his family and adherents with every 
circumstance of savage treachery. So why not add the 
skull and the autographs to the precious relics? And 
why not authorise the Metropolitan of Belgrade to hold 
a memorial service among them from time to time, 
and expatiate on the particular relish of heaven for 
murder as an instrument of civilisation? 1 make this 
proposal as some mitigation of the shame which covers 
Let us own that we have misunderstood 
let us hope that Servia will carry on 
such a dauntless breed. The danger is that she will 
lapse, like other countries, from high achievement 
to the commonplaces of democratic rule. ‘*‘ On the 
heroic dust of our ancestors,’’ wrote Carlyle, ‘‘ we too 
sit ballot-boxing, saying to one another, ‘It is well, it 
is well.’’’ Servia must guard the heroic dust of her 
colonels from that profanation. 


England. 
these patriots ; 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt, ambassadress, has been 
telling us that we shall like President Loubet, who 
will be with us shortly, and that we have misunder- 
stood M. Sardou, from whom she brings a gracious 
message. M. Sardou, anxious to do his utmost for the 
entente cordiale, declares that he never questioned the 
talent of British dramatists. Mr. Pinero drew a 
humorous picture of all those gentlemen sitting in a 
row at Drury Lane, learning from ‘‘ Dante ’’ how plays 
ought to be written; and M. Sardou has_ probably 
confused this with a demonstration in Hyde Park. 
‘*Those British dramatists,’’ I can imagine him saying 
to Madame Bernhardt, ‘‘ are very sensitive: I hear 
they have been meeting in Hyde Park, and pro- 
testing against my opinions. For the sake of peace 
between two great nations, do assure them that I admire 
their talent very much.’’ I understand that Mr. Pinero 
is appeased, that Lord Lansdowne is greatly relieved, 
and that President Loubet will receive an address from 
our dramatists, swearing eternal reciprocity. 


This, no doubt, is the dream of M. Sardou’s life. 
There are difficulties, of course. We are so accustomed 
to French ideas that we take them blandly ; but English 
ideas are less familiar in Paris. Mr. Barrie’s satire on 
peers and butlers was visible there for one night only ; 
but it caused no small bewilderment. One critic con- 
fessed that he could not make out why Crichton was so 
solemn. ‘The solemnity of English butlers is one of the 
pillars of the British Constitution, and we may almost de- 
spair of the foreign mind which does not appreciate that. 
There is talk of translating Mr. Barrie into French. I 
tremble to think of the Faubourg St. Germain confronted 
by an English earl who asks his kitchen-maid to tea, 
and, when shipwrecked on a desert island, becomes 
the humble subordinate of his butler, after a_ brief 
moment of glory when he is mistaken in the jungle 
for a tiger-cat. ‘The French aristocracy have gone 
through some strange vicissitudes. The skins of their 
ancestors, as they may have learned from Carlyle, went 
to bind the second edition of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Contrat 
Social.’’ But what will they think of a country where 
the public laughs at the indignities which Mr. Barrie 
puts upon a member of the House of Lords ? 


Some of us complain that. the serious drama does 
not get its due in London because the public hankers 


-at dinner. 


after light and tuneful entertainments. A similar story 
comes from Paris. To an American student of manners 
in that city a Parisian has confided the melancholy truth 
that the growing passion for outdoor sports is inimical 
to the drama. After a day on a motor-car the French- 
man needs to be cheered by song and dance. He 
has carried his life in his hand at sixty miles an hour. 
He contributed several cases to the hospitals. 
He has annihilated dogs, and dogs in France are 
even nearer to the dignity of citizenship than in 
England. After such a day the French sportsman is 
in no mood for dramatic appeals to his emotions. He 
wants to be soothed by the vevue, a tasteful combina- 
tion-of ballet and the current badinage of the town. 
Moreover, his sense of tradition is shocked by the 
latest developments of the French drama. Time was 
when he could sit through a harrowing piece, knowing 
that everything would be settled at the end. The 
dramatis persone would be either dead or otherwise 
done with. But now the end settles nothing. Every- 
body concerned is left in the air, and the playgoer is 
told that this is life. ‘‘It may be life,’’ he grumbles ; 
‘*but it is not the theatre of Moliére, of Dumas, of 
Sardou, or even of Rostand. If people on the stage 
don’t live happy ever afterwards, I want them to die 
game. But now they do neither, and I don’t know 
what becomes of them! ”’ 


has 


A writer in the Dazly Maz has been discoursing on 
the refinement of character by musié at our meals. 
He gives a picturesque account of the orchestra at the 
Criterion Restaurant, where you have light ‘‘ heel-and- 
’? melodies at tea-time, and a more elevated strain 
Some restaurant orchestras do not dis- 
criminate so nicely. They take it for granted that 
you are always in the same mood, whether the occa- 
sion be a cup of tea er a repast of eight courses. 
Further, they are visible ; and I lay it down as an 
axiom that the musicians who accompany food, unlike 
little boys, should be heard and not seen. I mean 
them no disrespect ; but a fastidious taste requires that 
tuneful strings should be touched by invisible agency, 
as they were on Prospero’s island when Ferdinand 
sat down to dinner with Miranda. In some crowded 
restaurants you may be driven by ill-luck to sit under 
the very elbow of the conductor, and then you consign 
all composers and all fiddlers freely to the nether world. 


toe 


President Loubet, who will want to learn all he can 
about our institutions in three days, will not fail to note 
that we carry the refining influence of music at table 
further than it is carried in Paris. The restaurant 
orchestra is not yet so popular there as it is here, 
and one reason is, I suppose, that the French cook 
regards the introduction of music into his sphere of 
influence as an impertinence. What is his aim in life if 
it is not the refinement of character? Why does he 
invent new dishes, or give a fresh glamour to the old, if 
not to lift the art of dining into the realm of the spiritual ? 
We also have cooks of the French nation; and how 
they must suffer when they hear the band! Not that 
they are insensible to music, but that it should be 
thought expedient by their employers to beguile the 
public ear when the artist of the kitchen has devoted 
his soul to the refinement of the public palate! Does 
the chef de cutsine ever send in his resignation? Is 
he on speaking terms with the chef @’orchestre? Or, 
when these two masters meet, is it necessary for a third 
and impartial official to be hard by to keep the peace ? 


In Paris the musicians in the cafés are by no means 
self - effacing. When they produce their captivating 
strains, they like to be seen in the act. Since the leader 
of a Hungarian band ran away with a princess, many 
a minstrel with a deep olive complexion, an insinuating 
smile, and a red coat has fiddled with manifest design 
President Loubet will 
observe that we do not encourage such ambition. Our 
minstrels of the senz are clad for the most part in the 
plainest garb; no dangerous red coat sends a flutter 
through feminine bosoms. Perhaps the seclusion of the 
orchestra at the Criterion is a stroke of prudence. ‘‘ Lift- 
ing her soft eyes from her plate of d7sgue, Mariana 
caught the dark, intent gaze of the budding Kubelik in 
the band, and could not restrain herself from murmuring: 
‘If music be the food of love, play on.’ ‘ What is that ?’ 
asked her aunt sharply. ‘When you take music with 
your dzsgue, dear aunt, which of them refines your 
character?’ said the girl slyly. ‘Tush!’ said her 
aunt.’’ We must not have that sort of thing in our 
novels of society. 


to lure some patrician heart. 








EDITORIAL NOTE. 

WEEK Shall continue ‘ Furthest 
South,’ Lreutenant Shackleton'’s engrossing 
narrative (exclusive to ‘* The MIllustratcd London 
News’’) of the ‘* Discovery’s” Antarctic voyage. 
The second tnstalment will be as profusely illus- 
trated as that in the present wsue with actual 
photographs of the explorers’ adventurous explotts. 
The Illustrations photographs taken 
in the Antarctic regions by the narrator. 


we 
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are all from 


PARLIAMENT. 


On a motion for the adjournment of the House, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman endeavoured to elicit from 
the Government a declaration of their fiscal policy. His 
point was the statement of the New South Wales Premier 
that the speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
were regarded in that colony as intimations that the 
Imperial Government would take some measures to 
counteract the commercial policy of foreign countries 
which discriminated between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. Mr. Balfour said that if the Colonies were to be 
penalised by the foreigner for entering into closer com- 
mercial relations with the Mother Country, that was a 
state of affairs which could not be viewed with indifference. 
He challenged the Opposition to say that they would 
accept it as a normal condition of commerce in the 
Empire. Mr. Balfour denied that the Government 
were committed to a policy of retaliation, but he 
admitted that if it should be found that retaliation 
was the only course open to them to protect the 
Colonies which gave us preferential terms, he would 
not shrink from that course. Sir Edward Grey asked 
whether the Prime Minister had spoken for himself or 
for the Government as a whole, and Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that the Government were of one mind as to 
the necessity of protecting the Colonies in any dispute 
to which preferential trading might give rise. He 
contended that the discrimination by Germany against 
Canadian goods was aimed not at that colony alone, 
and that it had been checked by the attitude of the 
Government. He made no compiaint of the action of 
Germany, which was perfectly legitimate, but it imposed 
upon this country the obligation to provide itself with 
some weapon which would enable us to negotiate a 
modus vivendt. On a division, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s motion was rejected by a majority of 120. 

Mr. Chaplin renewed his opposition to the repeal 
of the corn tax, and affirmed that the Unionist party 
would be wrecked by Mr. Ritchie’s ‘unnatural 
alliance’’ with the Opposition. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted a proposal to reduce the tea duty, 
but admitted that the incidence of the income tax 
needed revision. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who is to 
take part in the inquiry into the operation of that tax, 
said that it fell too heavily on small incomes, and that 
the feasibility of graduation should be carefully con- 
sidered. 


PLAYHOUSES. 
OPERA. 


THE 


THE ROYAL 


Fraulein Ternina sang for the last time this season on 
Tuesday, June 23, in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ when Mr. 
Hedmondt undertook at very short notice, and in spite 
of indisposition, the part of Tristan. On the success 
of his performance Mr. Hedmondt must be heartily con- 
gratulated. Ternina was never finer. Madame Calvé 
was billed to make her reappearance in ‘‘Carmen”’ 
on Friday, June 26. In the ‘‘Otello’”’ of Verdi, 
M. Alvarez made his welcome reappearance at Covent 
Garden, in the title-rédle. Mdlle. Pacquot sang 
Desdemona with anguish and sympathy. She has 
a very fine voice, but the immature girlishness of the 
character was necessarily lacking. Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, M. Journet, and M. Fassen were all excellent as 
Emilia, Ludovico, and Cassio. 


REJANE’S NORA HELMER, AT THE GARRICK. 


For all practical purposes Ibsen has drawn two Nora 
Helmers in his drama of ‘‘A Doll’s House’’—the 
kittenish, macaroon-eating, irresponsible doll who has 
in childish fashion done. her husband a secret but 
perilous kindness, and the hard, revolting wife, exponent 
of a thesis, who discovers she has been living for years 
with a strange man; and it is a moot point whether, even 
with the help of that hysterical Nora who awaits her 
lord’s discovery of her well-intended crime, the drama- 
tist has blended the two into a consistent character. 
At all events, for the discussion of Madame Réjane’s 
representation of Nora, the first important representation 
done in London since Miss Janet Achurch last appeared 
in the réle six years ago, the two phases of the heroine 
may be advantageously considered apart. ‘The earlier 
and skittish Nora,then, the famous French comédienne 
scarcely realises : her effects are too broad, she misses 
the right lightness of touch; but yet, curiously enough, 
she makes a very great deal out of the doll-mother’s romp 
with her children. Gradually, as the emotional tension 
increases, especially in Nora’s mad dancing of the 
tarantella, the actress begins to feel her ground, till 
in the parting scene of wife and husband Réjane rises 
to the heights of the situation. She is quiet, des- 
perately quiet, her eyes fixed, her voice dulled in a 
tragic despair. This is the true Nora of revolt. Here 
Madame Réjane is seen at her inimitable best. 


** COUSIN KATE,”’ AT THE HAYMARKET. 


There were some superior persons among the first-night 
spectators of ‘‘ Cousin Kate’’ who complained that its 
young author had outraged all probability in his new 
comedy, who talked sneeringly of teapot and bread- 
and-butter drama and Robertson at second-hand. 
Certain ladies, too, were sure that Mr. Herbert 
Davis’s heroine was a forward hussy, and that no 
nice girl would have let a strange man strike up an 
acquaintance with her in a railway carriage, much less 
make love to her in an empty house. No doubt it is the 
usual Haymarket mixture which Mr. Davis has sup- 
plied—love at first sight and its unsmooth courses, 
homely humour and domestic sentiment ; but then 
it is the mixture with a difference. There is a 
sparkle about the dialogue, a breezy thoroughness 
about the love-making, such as redeem this amiable 
little romance from the reproach of conventionality. 
Employing as it does the services of Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Mr. Rudge Harding, 
and Mr. Cyril Maude—-though the last is not an ideal 
stage Irishman—Mr. Davis’s second play would boast 
an excellent cast, even if Miss Ellis |cilreys were not 
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at hand to make alike 
passages a wholly winsome 
MR. TREE’S TRIPLE BILL AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
Suspending his run of ‘‘‘Trilby,’’ Mr. Tree now offers 
the general public a chance of seeing the two plays 
which he produced at his hospital charity perform- 
ance, and completes his triple bill with the familiar 
story of ‘‘ The Ballad-Monger.’’ But ** Flodden Field,’’ 
at least, scarcely improves upon further acquaintance ; 
indeed, its dramatic crudities and its pompous rhetoric 
provoked some irreverent chuckles at its second hear- 
ing. Still, thanks largely doubtless to the imposing 
vehemence of Miss Constance Collier, as Lady Heron, 
the Poet Laureate’s unsatisfactory piece obtained last 
Saturday a thoroughly courteous reception. The inter- 
esting feature, however, of the programme, and this 
notwithstanding a deplorable introduction of feminine 
interest, is Mr. Kinsey Peile’s dramatisation of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Man Who Was.”’ Playgoers who visit His 
Majesty’s Theatre may now watch Mr. Tree playing two 
characters in rags. Gringoire, however, for all his 
beggar’s raiment, is debonair and romantic; the 
escaped Siberian prisoner who recovers his identity in 
his old mess-room is almost too painfully realistic a 
study of human collapse. Mr. Tree’s imagination spares 
us none of the horrors of the poor creature’s impotence, 
none of the emotional agonies of his partial recovery. 
Almost mere pantomime you may Call this portrayal of a 
‘*Man Who Was”’; yet it is the most impressive bit of 
acting Mr. Tree has given throughout his entire career. 


in comedy and in emotional 
and appealing Cousin Kate. 
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Place, Veith, 


and 
Inclusive Mare, from 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


198, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Orrice : 





102, Queen Victoria Street, 
George Hourston, 1, Tower 


ee Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 
; Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; 
MS 


OF "© UBSCRIPTION 


CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 
“ To 


ORIENT -PACIFIC L INE 


§ “ OPHIR,” 
t «cuzco,” 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Paid in Advance. 


PLEASURE CRUISES. NEWS,” 


6814 tons’ register, 10,c00-horse power. 


By Steam-ships INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 
Six Months, 14s. ; Christmas Half-year, rss. 3d. 
Three Months, 7s.; Christmas Quarter, 8. 3d. 


register, 4000-horse power. 
Fro " LONDON to the FIORDS 44 — AY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
ifor Midnight Sun Great Polar kk &c }. July 16 to August 12; to COPENHAGEN 
STOCKHOLM, ST, PETEKSB ( ke. BALTIC CANAL, &c., July 31 to August 2¢ 
F. GREEN Head Office 
ANDEKSON, and CO. Feuchuich Avenue, 

, FENCHURCH AVENUE, 1_ONDON, E.C., 
16, CUCKSPUR STREET, 5.W, 


3918 tons 


gs. 3d 


and CO. 
ANDERSON, ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 
Six Months, 17s. 4d.; Christmas Half-year, 19s. 

Three Months, 8s. 8d.; Ciiristimas Quarter, 105. 4d. 


‘ 
Managers i 


For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 165. 4d. 


orto Weet-End Branch Ollie 


ALACE | 
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HARWICH 


MAIL 


HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE ‘ITO 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8 30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 

NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 
and Bale 
ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p m., from Liverpool Street Station 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands 
Car between York and Harwich. 


ROYAL BRitISH ROUTE. 


HOOK OF HILOLLAND 


Restaurant 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 


throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 
HAMBURG, by G. S. N, Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen Steamers. 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, Lomion, LE.C, 


STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus. 
AMENDT, Manager. 


LIVERPOOL 


Particulars from H C. 
SOUTH RAILWAY. 


HAMPSHIRE 


ACCELERATED 
TO BOURNEMOUTH, SWANAGE, 
ON WEEK-DAYS (COMMENCING 


| 

} a.m. | a.m. | a.m. a.m. | p.m p-m. 
5 50] 6 o| 6 40 , 20/10 15 r 2 230/20 
8 22/10 _- 3 ] 


L ONDON AND WESTERN 


COASTS OF AND DORSET. 


TRAIN SERVICE 
AND WEYMOUTH. 
JULY 1). 


Gf 


WATERLOO p. 
BROCKENHURST arr 
ae espa te TH 
CENTRAL oe 8 47 
sits oe" TH 
(er sT 
SWA NAGE 
DORCHESTER 
WEYMOUTH .. 


p.m. 
9 50 
12 54 


\. p.m. p.m. pm, p.m 
TERLOO lep.| 2 10 | : 25513 0 ( © 550! 655 
BROCRENHURST acy -— 9 3° 
BOU RNE MOUTH | | 
CENTRAL = | | 30 | 9 36| 11 33 
BOURNEMOUTH 
WES Pry 
SWANAG 
DORC HES 


STER! 
WEYM(¢ ° 





A_ corresponding service of improved and additional Trains runs in the opposite 
direction. 


between London and Bournemouth. 


C Via Salisbury. 

MONDAYS and FRIDAYS for 
TH, &c., and on SUNDAYS, MONDAYS, 
BRUCKENI HURST, CHRISTCHURCH, 


A.—Pullman Cars run in Trains 
B Wednesdays and Thursdays and Saturda ays only. 
“AST EXCURSIONS leave WATERLOO on 
SW ep E, gee peat BP WEYMOU 
TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS to 
BOU RNE MOUTH, &c 
Full particulars of TOURIST, 
with the Official List of Seaside, "Farmhouse, and Country 
upon application to Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent 
Company's London Offices. CHAS. J. 


GReEat 


CHEAP HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS FROM 
(KING’S CROSS, &c.). 


EXCURSION and WEEK-END Bookings, together 
Lodgings, can be obtained 

of the Line, or any of the 

OWENS, General Manager. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 


LONDON 


EGNESS. 


. SUTTON-ON-SEA, MABLI 
(BEACH), 


Each Merce f for 8 days, to SK § 
G MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, and 


THORPE, SHERI HAM, CROMER 
YARMOUTH (BEACH). 


Each Moe ¢ for 5, 12, Or 15 days, -) Ss aad H, 
ST. ANNE'S, BL CKPOOL, ., and FLEET W( 
ch Thursday and Saturday, for half-day, to HATFIELD, ST. ALBANS, WHEAT- 
HAMPSTE AD, HARPENDEN, HERTFORD, WELWYN, and KNEBWORTH. 


Each Sateneeyi ae Rs 6, 10, 15, oF LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, 
Pee GL rok RS NESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, Ogesg k THORPE, GRIMSBY, NEW 
CLEE, C STHORPES, BRIDLINGTON, *ILEY, SC ARBOROUGH, WHITBY, 
ROBIN HOOD'S BA SALTBURN, REDCAR, TYNEMOUTH, 
CULLERCOATS, and “wu TLEY BAY. 


July 3, and 7 ach alternate 
NORTHAL "ERTON. DARLING 
GLASGOW, PERTH, DUNDEE, 
and other Stations in SCOTLAND. 


KESWICK, LYTHAM, 
17 days, to 
APPLEBY, 


or 16 days, 
EDINBU KG, 
INVERNESS, 


riday, Friday until ‘me see 25. for 7 « 
7TON. DURHAM EWCASTLE 


ABERDEEN, FORT WILLIAM, 


or 8 days, to PRINCIP pie STATIONS IN 


Spat dl July 4 and 18, for 3, 6, 
FFORDSHIRE, 


NORFO LINCOLNSHIRE, NOT TING HAMSHIRE, 
L. RNCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, and NORTH-EASTERN DIST RIC r. 
Saturdays, July 4 and 18, for 1 day, to CAMBRIDGE 

Monda ay July 6, for 1, 3, 6, or 8 days, to SHERINGHAM, 
YARMOUTH (BEACH). 
Tickets, bills, &c., at Stations and Town Offices. 
OLIVER BURY, 


CROMER (BEACH), and 


General Manager. 


I RELAN D.” 


“TOUR 


PICTURESQUE 


VISIT THIS COUNTRY. 


OFF ICIAL GUIDE, replete with all information, beautifully 


illustrated, free on application. 


afforded Railway tickets by all routes, 
arrangements made to secure the comfort of 


Every assistance inquirers. 
and Hotel coupons issued ; 


passengers. 


G. K. TURNHAM | 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Address : Agent), Irish Railways Tourist Office, 


INTENDING TOURISTS TO GREATER 


CoRK 
[ NTERNATIONATL 
EX HI BI 


4 


ION 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Radway, luidlin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Kevised Official Iinstrated Guide and Tourist 

Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coac h, 
Lake and Kiver Steamers in the South and West, including 


CORK, GLENGARIFF, 


VALENCIA, 


QUEENSTOWN, 

K HLARNEY, PARKNASILLA, 
LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
&e. 


CARAGH LAKE, 
1D LOWER SHANNON, 


and Cork 


WATERVILLE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AN 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, 











EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 


English and Scotch Railways. 

VISITORS 79 KILLARNEY are reco 
GRAND ATLANTIC COAST ROUT w 
Company's He Nei at KILLARNEY, KENMARE, 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE, Hotel Coupons 
Waterford, and Cork Stations. 


rue oe 1 to oie their Tickets via the 
h nie wes §=PARKNASILIA 
“PARKNASILLA 

issued at (i/ublin) 


Kingsbridge, 


For full particulars as to Fares, 
» Kingsbridge Station (Dublin), or to Tri h Railway 
Lomwion; Messrs. C. W. BULLOCK & CO, a2 
J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors Walk, Dul lin 1; 
lourist Offices. 


&e., apply to a daSniyy gphd. Leber! vu OF 
me Ce 


or any of ‘Me 2 


yg 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


It has been our good fortune, 
alone among newspapers, to 
secure the rights of publication 
of the earliest narrative of the 
first eighteen months’ work of the National Antarctic 
Expedition, and this we begin as a profusely illustrated 
Supplement to our present issue. The account, which is 
from the pen of Lieutenant Shackleton, the first of 
the Discovery's officers to return to this country, 
affords, with its practical and thrilling details, the 
best possible vindication of the work on which 
Captain Scott and his gallant crew are still engaged 
within the Antarctic Circle. Such vindication ought 
to be unnecessary, but the unwarrantable attacks 
which have been made by self-appointed critics on 
the conduct and finance of the undertaking make 
it opportune to emphasise the implicit defence con- 
tained in Lieutenant Shackleton’s plain statement 
of facts. So far from their having been extravagant, 
the explorers had to practise rigid economy, not only 
because funds were scarce, but because space on 
shipboard was limited, and what provisions were 
taken were only sufficient to make, if possible, a 
varied diet. As it turned out, the Expedition had 
to live for the most part on seal-meat. Complaints 
were made as to the Dzscovery’s alleged large stores 
of luxuries, including wines; but these were known to 
the officers and crew chiefly in the guise of tinned food, 
which, under any diversity of name, has a monotonous 
similarity of taste. By the time the Expedition comes 
back the members will have had two and a half 
years’ experience of tinned fuod, a diet which the 
critics of the enterprise would scarcely account luxurious 
were they compelled to live on it for so long a period. 
The question of the return of the Expedition affords, 
at the present moment, a serious problem. Further 


OuR ANTARCTIC 
SUPPLEMENT. 


funds are necessary, and there is every reason why 
the people of Great Britain, the nation that has ever 


The Servian conspirators, no- 
wise ashamed of their handi- 
work, have conducted a party 
of foreign journalists over the 
apartments where the atrocity of June 11 was committed. 
The officers who acted as guides on so agreeable an 
occasion were eager to point out every detail that might 
possibly interest their guests—such as the marks of the 
dynamite explosions, the bullet-holes, the Queen’s dresses, 
and nicknacks. They touched the piano like virtuosi, 


THE SCENE OF THE 
SERVIAN MURDERS. 


Photo. Stearn, 


MR. H. BATEMAN, MR. P. E. MARRACK, 


BRACKETTED SENIOR WRANGLER, BRACKETTED SENIOR WRANGLER. 
ransacked bureaus, wardrobes, and cabinets like ban- 
ditti, jested, and maintained a holiday air. On the fateful 
night the assassins entered the Konak from the back 
and proceeded to the royal bedchamber, blowing in as 
they went the massive oak doors of three rooms. The 
bedroom, furnished in Empire style, remained as the 
murderers had left it. The furniture was overturned and 
smashed, the coverlets were riddled with bullets, the 
Queen’s cosmetics lay on the dressing-table, and on the 
King’s table was a French novel Alexander had been 
reading. In the little wardrobe-room, where the royal 

pair were dispatched, a_ gallant 

cicerone rolled back a rug to dis- 

play the marks of the tragedy. 





SERVIAN CONSPIRATORS: THE 
THE OFFICERS OF 
MURDER THE KING. 


STARTING-PLACE OF THE 
BELGRADE, FROM WHICH 
WENT OUT TO 


stood foremost in exploration and discovery, should 
render prompt and generous help. 

While on this subject, we may take opportunity to 
mention Sir Clements Markham, by whose untiring 
energy a relief-ship, the Alorning, was fitted out. Sir 
Clements, in spite of advancing years, is not content 
to rest on the laurels of his past achievements, but has 
been a friend to.all. His strong will has helped to make 
the Expedition the success it has so far proved. There 
is only about £12,000 still required; and shall it be 
said that England cannot provide it, and that she has 
grown sQ lethargic in her desire for knowledge, and 
so callous as not to send immediate help to those who, 
in that land of desolation, are waiting for it, not know- 
ing that there is any difficulty about 
raising funds, not knowing that any 
question has been mooted that Eng- 
land would not come forward to help 
her explorers? For it was for the 
fame of England, and not for per- 
sonal gain, that the Expedition was 
undertaken, 

One cannot sum up the situa- 
tion better in regard to the men 
of the Déscovery, ‘those men who 
never turned their back,’’ than in 
Browning’s words 


No; at noontide in the bustle of men’s 
worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer, 

Bid them strive and strain breast forward. 


Lieutenant Shackleton (now in- 
valided home), whose article and 
photographs we publish this week 
and next, accompanied his chief, 
Captain Scott, and Dr. Wilson on 
the adventurous sledge journey 
during which they attained the 
furthest South latitude yet reached 
by man, On the return journey 
he broke down from an overstrain. 
Only the devotion of his companions 
brought him through, 

It is difficult for a journal not 
professedly scientific to cover the 
whole ground of the Expedition’s 
work, and our account must. there- 
fore be taken as preliminary to 
the official ‘report. 


OLD FORT, 
THE SIXTH REGIMENT 


A ONCE-FAMOUS WAR-SHIP: 


Adjoining the Palace are the 
divisional quarters, a bare white- 
washed office, whither the Queen’s 
brothers were summoned and shot 
as they sat together. Servia’s 
national rejoicing has been tem- 
pered by a_ cloud-burst, which 
swept away the village of Zenom 
and killed thirty - eight persons. 
King Peter arrived in Belgrade 
from Geneva on June 24. 





The new Ser- 
vian Govern- 
ment is not 
recognised by 
the Powers, and Russia has inti- 
mated in plain terms that it is the 
duty of the new Sovereign to punish 
the men who made him King by 
a murderous conspiracy. Peter I. 
cannot do that unless the incrimi- 
nated officers, who have been politic- 
ally and ecclesiastically blessed for 
their ‘‘ brave and noble’’ deed, 
consent to let themselves be banished for a convenient 
season. There are hints that Russia will consent 
to some arrangement of that kind, if only to have 
her fingers, as Hedda Gabler would say, in Servian 
destinies. But the Belgrade patriots, who are indignant 
at the attitude of Europe, may not fall in with 
this scheme. King Peter, with the fate of his pre- 
decessor always before his eyes, cannot feel comfort- 
able in any case. To propitiate Europe, and keep on 
good terms with his friends the assassins at the same 
time, is a policy which might tax the genius of a 
Macchiavelli, if King Peter possessed it. He will 
probably temporise as long as possible in the hope that 
the Powers may presently be distracted by a catastrophe 


KING PETER’S 
TROUBLES. 


THE TURRET SHIi 


DRAWN BY FB. Tf. JANE, 


**SCORPION,”. WRECKED IN THE WEST INDIES. 


elsewhere. Meanwhile, the conspirators have proposed 
to commit suicide. 





The reading of the class-list ot 
the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge disclosed a result 
that is always a little unsatis- 
factory—a division of the Senior Wranglership, shared 
in this case by two Trinity men, H. Bateman and P. E. 
Marrack. Mr. Bateman, who is the son of Mr. Samuel 
Bateman, of Manchester, was born on May 29, 
1852, and was educated at Manchester Grammar 
Schocl. There he won the Derby Scholarship. Next 
gaining a Sizarship at Trinity College, he now holds 
a Major Scholarship. Mr. Marrack is the son ot 
Mr. J. R. Marrack, ot Tiverton, Devon, was born 
on Aug. 14, 1882, and was educated at Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton. He is the holder of a Major 
Scholarship and the Huish Exhibition. 


THE SENIOR 
WRANGLERS. 


It is too soon to say exactly 
how parties will stand in 
the new Reichstag, as the 
second ballots have not yet 

been decided ; but it is plain that the Socialists have 

received a great accession of strength. The Kaiser’s 

repeated challenges have stimulated their zeal, and 

they have polled at least two and_ three-quarter 

millions of votes. They have gained at the expense 
of all the other parties, not because Socialist opinions, as 
these are commonly understood, are so widespread, but 
because Germans know that to vote Socialist is to make 
the most effectual protest against abuses. Most of the 
demands put forward by the Socialists would be regarded 
in this country as extremely moderate. They point, not 
to revolution, but to reforms which are indispensable 
to a free people. Only a resolute denial of these 
could make the Socialist propaganda revolutionary. 
It is directed strongly against the landed interest, 
because that is associated with inordinate taxation on 


THE GERMAN 
ELECTIONS. 





Photo. Illustrated Press Bureau. 


PUBLIC CURIOSITY OVEK A NEW MONARCH: A CROWD OF SERVIANS 
BEFORE ONE OF KING PETER’S PORTRAITS WHICH WERE POSTED UP 


THROUGHOUT BELGRADE AFTER HIS ELECTION. 


the necessaries of life. Protection, as it is managed 
in Getmany, gives by no means unbounded satisfaction 
to the working classes. It does not. follow. that the 
Socialist party in the Reichstag will modify the policy of 
the Government, and there is always the danger that the 
military power, to which the Kaiser has made significant 
appeals, will be used to enforce measures of repression. 





President Loubet’s visit to 

London should do much _ to 

strengthen the friendly feeling 

: existing between this country 

and France, and the Council of l’Entente Cordiale, 

seizing the opportunity, are endeavouring to assist by 
every means in their power. They 
will give an evening reception in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens on 
July 7, and they have invited their 
members and friends to act as 
guides to any Frenchmen in London 
for the President’s visit. M. Loubet 
will arrive in England on July 6, 
and will stay until the following 
Thursday. In addition to the civic 
ceremonies, a dinner at Bucking- 
ham Palace, a gala _ performance 
at the Opera, a review by the King 
at Aldershot, and a State Ball have 
already been arranged for his enter- 
tainment. 


PRESIDENT LOUBET’S 
VISIT TO LONDON. 


H.M.S. Scorf- 
zon, which was 
launched in 
1863, was then 
one of the 
two famous 
‘“‘ Birkenhead Rams.’’ She was 
built by the firm of Laird, of 
Birkenhead, without any disclosure 
as to who had ordered her, if, 
indeed, even the builders knew. 
The American Civil War was then 
at its height, and the ram came 
under suspicion of being intended 
ii for the Confederate States. Her 
departure was stopped by the 
British Government, and in. the 
following year she was purchased 


THE WRECK 
OF A FAMOUS 
TURRET-SHIP. 
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THE GREAT JUNE RAIN AS AN IMPEDIMENT TO YACHTING : YACHTS FOR 
THE HELIGOLAND RACE DETAINED AT DOVER. 
Drawn py C. pve Lacy, our Spectat Artist AT Dover. 


The race should have begun on June 20, but, on the night of the 19th, owing to the rain, the 
gale, and the head wind, the start was postponed until the 22nd. About thirty crack yachts 
were thus detatued tn harbour. 


Curistina (Madame Ellen Andrée). 


IBSEN IN FRENCH AT AN ENGLISH THEATRE: MADAME REJANE IN 


Sxetcu py Ratpn CLEAVER. 


KING PETER’S THANKSGIVING ON HIS ACCESSION TO THE SERVIAN THRONE: 
HIS MAJESTY ON HIS WAY TO THE ‘‘ TE DEUM’”’ AT THE RUSSIAN 
CHURCH, GENEVA. 

On Fune 18 a solemn “Te Deum” at the Russian Church in Geneva celebrated King Peter’s 
officials attended, and the Arch-Priest officiated and blessed King Peter, 

who kissed the Cross on entering the church. 


election. Russtan 


Hetmer (M. Tarride). 


Nora Hetmer (Madame Réjane). 


‘‘A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ AT THE GARRICK, JUNE 22. 





THE 


career of little 


for the British Navy. After a 
she was sent to Bermuda, and in course of 
dismasted and made into a floating battery. About 
two years ago she was used as a target by the British 
North American Squadron, and subsequently sold out 
of the service. In leaving Bermuda for the break- 
ing-up yard, she was lost. In type, she closely resembled 
the ill-fated Capfazn. 


note, 
time 


Disasters at that centre of 
dangerous work, the Woolwich 
Arsenal, are fortunately rare, 
and the accident of June 18 was 
therefore all the more appalling. About 8.10 a.m. on 
that day a lyddite explosion occurred in one of the 
‘danger’’ huts situated about a mile from the entrance- 
gates of the Arsenal. Four men, it is believed, were 
filling a 92 lyddite shell, and, either through careless- 
ness or misfortune, the huge projectile exploded, blowing 
the four workmen to pieces, killing eleven others who were 
in the vicinity, and injuring many. The filling-shed and 
the two buildings next to it were utterly wrecked, while 
the splinters which flew in all directions wrought terrible 
havoc. The exact cause of the disaster will likely never 
be known, but it has been surmised that in placing the 
shell on the rubber-tyred and rubber-covered truck on 
which it should have been conveyed to the rectifying- 
shed, some accidental concussion fired the charge. ‘The 
accident is the more mysterious considering the pre- 
cautions taken by the authorities in handling lyddite. 
The workmen in the danger-sheds must wear fireproof 
suits, magazine shoes, 
and gloves, and the 
floors are covered with 
thick felt. But in any 
case the risk is great, 
and the law of proba- 
bilities claims its 
occasional victims. On 
hearing of the disaster 
the King hastened to 
send a sympathetic 
message to the injured 
and bereaved. 


THE WOOLWICH 
EXPLOSION. 


The Lord 
Mayor 
still re- 
mains in 
peaceable possession of 
the ninth of November, and Gog and Magog are content. 
The official celebration of the King’s birthday on June 26 
is confusing to many of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, but, 
as two shows now take the place of one, the professional 
sightseer has no cause to grumble. The final rehearsal 
of trooping the. colour was. carried out on. the Horse 
Guards’ Parade on June 23. It is interesting to note 
that in the programme of the Royal Procession King 
Edward is designated simply ‘‘ The Sovereign.”’ 


Photo. Filis and Walery. 
THE KING’sS 


BIRTHDAY. 


THE LATE MAJOR POND, 


‘‘ EXPLOITER ’’ OF CELEBRITIES. 


The’ Prince of Wales, who 
follows his father’s footsteps as 
a patron of farming, on June 23 
opened the .first . show which 
the Royal Agric ultural Society has held on its new and 
permanent ground at Park Royal. The King and the 
Prince are both numbered among the exhibitors. The 
opening of the Park Royal Show Ground marks a new 
era in the society’s history. How it has grown since 
the year of its first exhibition, 1839, may 

be judged from the fact that on that 

occasion it offered £890 in prize-money, 

while this year the sum is £8000. 


THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


Professor Curie, 
of the Sor- 
bonne, who 
with Madame 
Curie discovered radium, lectured on 
June 19 at the Royal Institution on that 
mysterious substance. Professor Curie, 
who spoke in French, demonstrated the 
effect through opaque substances of 
radium on photographic plates, and its 
ability to render air highly conductive 
of electricity. Its power of provoking 
phosphorescence was also shown in ‘a 
series of interesting experiments. — In 
conclusion, M. Curie indicated in outline 
some of the speculations which radium 
suggests as to evolution and the gradual 
transformation of the elements. 


MYSTERY OF 
RADIUM. 


THE 


Somaliland 
once again 
looms large on 
the political 
horizon, and additional troops are tobe A 
at once disp: itched to the scene of opeéra- 
tions. Until they arrive, it is understood 
that General Manning and Colonel Cobbe Mr. 
will act entirely on the defensive. Mr. 
Brodrick stated in the House of Commons 
on June 22 that he did not think it advis- 
able to give the exact composition or 
strength of the force at various points, and that communi- 
cation between Badwein and Damot is maintained by 
runners, and beyond that point by telegraph. On the 
following day an unofficial telegram from Aden stated that 
a rumour was current there that General Manning and 
Colonel Cobbe had joined hands and had arrived at 
Bohotle. It is understood that General Manning will be 
instructed to retire on Burao if necessary. Meantime, the 
British troops are closely watched by the enemy. Rein- 
forcements are being hurriedly prepared. The 27th 
(Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry and Mounted 
Infantry is ordered to the front, and will start at once, and 
the rest of the troops at Simla are in readiness. 


THE SITUATION 
IN SOMALILAND. 


SO-CALLED ‘SCIENTIFIC HOOLIGAN” AT WORK: 
A WIRELESS MESSAGE FROM BIRCHINGTON IN HIS WORKSHOP AT WANDSWORTH. 


and altering a wireless telegraphic message 
the Royal lustitution. Mr. 
defence he pleaded that the public 
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The sudden change in the 
state of Sofnaliland, which has 
necessitated the employment 
of additional troops, has also placed Major-General 
Sir Charles Comyn Egerton, a distinguished Indian 
officer, at the head of affairs in the field. General 
Egerton, who is Aide-de-camp to the King, has lately 
been in command 
of the Punjab 
Frontier Force and 
Frontier District, 
and, more recently, 
of the Peshawur 
District. His ex- 
perience of active ser- 
vice is : large, and 
includes oar the march 
to Kan- dahar, the 
Hazara Ex pe di- 
tions of 1888 and 
1891, the Miranzai 
E xpedi- tion, the 
W aziri Campaign 
of 1894 and 1895, 
the Sou- NEW COMMANDER OF THE SOMALILAND dan oper- 
ations in EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 1896, the 
: h i Valley 
fighting, and the operations against the Darwesh 
Kheyl Waziris last year, when he commanded the 
troops. 

A large number of celebrities in this country and in 
America must have heard with regret of the death 
of Major Pond on June 22, for not only did he 
‘‘exploit’’ them with, in most cases, considerable suc- 
but he made many of them his personal friends. 
His early career was chiefly remarkable for the variety 
of his occupations. Like many self-made men, he tried 
several enterprises before alighting on the one that was 
to bring him both notoriety and wealth. He was born 
in ery 1838, in Cuba, Alleghany County, New York, 
and is said to have been 4 country 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
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MAJOR-GEN. SIR C. EGERTON, 


cess, 


“educated” in 
printing-offices in Pond du Lac and Osh-Kosh, Wis- 
consin, afterwards working as a compositor in Kansas. 
Later still, the same trade served him as a means of 
livelihood for a year spent wandering over the country; 
as a pioneer, he had his share of adventures in Denver; 
and on the outbreak of the American Civil War, when 
he was acting as editor of a weekly paper-in Markeson, 
he volunteered for the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry; and was 
one of the few survivors of the Baxter Massacre of 1863. 
He attained his Majority after the third of his four 
years of service. At the end of the war he went west, 
and was there ‘‘engaged in mercantile pursuits ’’ until, 
in 1873, he purchased the Lyceum Lecture Agency, and 
laid the foundation of his business. His energy and 
enterprise were limitless. No celebrity was too big 
for him to approach; and that he contrived to enlist 
so many in the ranks of his lecturers says much 
for his pertinacity and the persuasive power of the 
dollar. He travelled no less than three hundred 
thousand miles with Henry Ward Beecher, and con- 
ducted Sir H: M. Stanley’s tour—one of the greatest 
of his successes. To name only a few of the English- 
men who have visited America under his auspices, 
among his clients were Wilkie Collins, Matthew Arnold, 
Sic Edwin Arnold, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Zangwill, 
“Tan Maclaren,’’ and Mr. Anthony Hope. Mr. 
Gladstone he found impossible of approach, and Mr. 
M. Barrie is said to have stated that all the King’s 
horses could not drag him on to the lecture-platform. 


MR. NEVIL 


Maskelyne was accused by Professor Fleming of “ scientific hooliganism” for electrically intercepting — 
sent by the Professor during a demonstration held at 


Of the books he found time to produce—‘‘ A Summer 
in England with Henry Ward Beecher,’’ ‘‘ Pioneer Boy- 
hood,’’ ‘‘ Across the Continent with Mark Twain,’’ 
‘** Eccentricities of Genius ’’—the last, in particular, found 
favour with the lover of ‘‘ personalities.”’ 


Mr. Frank Fletcher, one of the assistant masters 
at Rugby, has been elected Head Master of Marl- 
borough College in place of the Rev. G. C. Bell, who 
recently retired. Mr. Fletcher, who was educated at 
Rossall_ under Dr. James, gained a scholarship at 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1889, and took a First Class in 
Classical Moderations in 1891, and in the Final Classical 
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Phcto. C. H. Park. 
MASKELYNE RECEIVING 


Maskelyne caused Professor Fleming's tustruments to say “ Rats / 
must be shown how eastly wireless messages might be tapped. the 


and . 


Among his other academic successes 
Craven, Ireland, and Derby 
University Scholarships. Mr. Fletcher was appointed 
to his mastership at Rugby in May 1894, after a 
short period of tutorial work at Balliol. 


Schools in 1893. 
are the winning of the 





. S What is usually the gayest day 
Tue FLOODS : of the year on the river proved 
AN EXfRAORDINARY in -1903 the most melancholy 
ASCOT SUNDAY. within living memory. On Ascot 
Sunday the floods consequent 
on the great June rain made boating impossible, the 
holiday-makers in temporarily moated “bungalows could 
only look hopelessly out on inundated lawns and a 
racing current, while boat-letters mourned the loss of 
their annual harvest. Hardly a craft was to be seen 
on the stream, but certain adventurous seekers after 
novelty found it in punting on the Cookham Road. At 
Marlow the water invaded the streets, and during the 
past week the water stood at an equal height on each 
side of Teddington weir. That notable barrier has ha 
to open all its sluices and flood-gates, but with small 
effect. Sunday had one hopeful feature, the steady fall 
of the water, and a slight rise the following day was 
due to a local cause, probably the outflow of some 
inundated meadow. In Essex great inconvenience has 
been caused by the rise of the Lea and the Roding, and 
the electric-car traffic has. been seriously interrupted. 
A linoleum factory on the banks of the Lea has had 
to stop work, and the damage to plant and stock is 
calculated at £50,000, 
Great harm has been 
done by the rains to 
the strawberry crop in 
Kent. We illustrate 
the floods by _ photo- 
graphs by Messrs 
Geary, J. G. Badger, 
Bowden, and Ives. 


Mr. Justice 
Grantham 
has been 
drawn _ into 
a controversy with the 
Bar by his statement 
in a dispute with Mr. 
Robson, K.C., that 
counsel were ‘ paid to 
raise false issues.’’ ‘The learned Judge now explains 
that he used the expression in a purely technical 
or Pickwickian sense. He says that of accused 
persons brought to trial twenty - five per cent. are 
acquitted, and only five per cent. of these are inno- 
cent. How do the majority escape? By the skill of 
their advocates, whose business it is to put every 
point in their favour so dexterously as to draw off the 
attention of the jury from the real issues. Mr. Justice 
Grantham cannot: understand why the Bar should take 
offence at this definition of their duties. If a barrister 
wins a verdict of acquittal for a guilty client the blame 
rests not upon him, but upon the weakness of the prose- 
cution. He is not personally involved one way or the 
other, and if he raises what is technically a ‘‘ false 
issue’’ it does not throw upon him any moral respon- 
sibility. A jury sometimes acquits a prisoner because 
the charge is not proved, although the moral probability 
of his de slinquency is strong. In such a case nobody 
dreams of blaming the jury. On the other 
hand, if the facts are really made out, but 
the jury is beguiled by the ingenuity of 
the defence, then it is idle to.condemn 
the successful advocate because juries 
are not as clever as he. In any case, it is 
his duty to get a verdict if he can; and 
if the system which makes justice a 
tournament of counsel be imperfect, we 
do not know what other to adopt. 


‘* FALSE 

ISSUES.’’ 
Photo. H. Beil. 

MR. FRANK FLETCHER, 


NEW HEAD MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 





There is at the 
moment little 
news ot conse- 
quence from 
Macedonia. The Christian villages of 
Mombeni, assisted by Turkish troops, 
recently drove off Chakalaroff’s band 
with. considerablé loss, and a fight has 
taken place between the Turks and a 
band of thirty men at Dragomir, north of 
Amatovo. . Each side had two casualties 
A-fight between Turks and Bulgarians on 
the frontier at Batak is reported. 


THE MACEDONIAN 
TROUBLES. 


The 7zmes—and 
incidentally our- 
selves; for Mr. 
Harris, it will be 
Ttemembered, has supplied us with a 
number of photographs dealing with the 
crisis’ in Morocco — has sustained a 
temporary loss by the capture of its 
correspondent in Tangier. Following 
expulsion of their representative 

in Russia, this is particularly unfor- 
tunate. Mr. Harris was ambushed, fired upon, and 
taken prisoner by the rebels on June 16, after witness- 
ing an attack on a village occupied by the bandit 
“Raisuli, to-whom he was handed over by his captors, 
men of the Dar Romana tribe. Sir Arthur’ Nicolson, 
his Majesty’s Minister, took immediate steps to 
secure release, got into communication with Mr. Harris 
who was then being well treated), and warned the 
Moorish authorities that miljtary operations might en- 
danger the prisoner’s life. Later news states that the 
conditions attaching to his release have not yet been 
announced, but that certain of the bandit’s men are 
to be given in exchange is admitted. 


A CAPHURED 
CORRESPONDENT 
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A GREAT -UNFINISHED FANE AND ‘ITS ‘DEAD FOUNDER. 


Drawn sy ALLAN STEWART. 
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THE LYING-IN-STATE OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, HIS EMINENCE’S GREAT FOUNDATION. 
On June 22 Cardinal Vaughan'’s remains lay in state under the great dome of the Cathedral he fcunded but did not live to see completed. The plain coffin lay on a low bier, 


surrounded by tall candles, and, at the foot, cowled monastic figures knelt in silent prayer. From noon till dusk long files of reverent mourners passed through the Cathedral, 


and took farewell of the Cardinal Archbishop. 
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THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES IN SOMALILAND. 


-cartite Drawn sy R. Caton Woopvitte. 
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A BRITISH ADVANCE THROUGH THE BIG-GAME COUNTRY. 


Somaliland, the happy Ne OF ' . mm Ww veh big ; : 7 Om 

ad, C ppy hunting- ground of sportsmen who seek big game, and lately the scene of a@ sterner chase, promises, with the renewal of the Mullah’s activity and the 
appointment of a new B. . neni a AAS oan . Y : ‘ oe 
PP ‘ af ¢ ew British commander, to afford a revival of warlike interest. In the characteristic scene depicted above, occurs one of the huge ant- hills which diversify 


every Somali landscape. 
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THE SERVIAN ASSASSINATIONS: SCENES OF THE TRAGEDY AT BELGRADE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAMU, BUDAPEST; ILLUSTRATED PRESS BUREAU; AND A. DEGASTON, OUR CORRESPONDENT AT BELGRADE. 
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Tue Miuirary Orrict in WHicn tHe Quern’s Two Brorners Were. MuRpeRED : “He Home or tHe Man wuost-Proposep Apupiion as- Hein Causep tHe Crime: 
Tue Drvisionat Buitpinc at Beiorape. THe Resmpence or Queen Draca'’s Two Brornurs. 


Poputark Rejoicinc OveR tHE Extinction oF THE OsrRENOVITCH Dynasty : Taree Uprer Wixpows (Ctosep) Markinc tHe Actual CHAMBER 
Srreer Decorations tn BeLGRADe. or THe Murpers tn tHe Otp Konak. 


Tue Grave or tHE KinG AND QUEEN WITHIN THE CHAPEL. Exrerion or tHe CHAPEL IN WHICH THE KiNG AND Queen ARE Burigp. 
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RECENT FICTION AND FACT. 


6s.) 


(London: Constable. 


The Roman Road. By Zack. (London: Constable. 

The Way Back. By Albert Kinross. 

The Autobiography of Peter Taylor. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 3s. 6d.) 

For His People. (London: Harper Brothers. 5°. 

Old Squire: The Romance of a Black Virginian. By B. K. 
(London: Macmillan. 6s.) 

’Twitxt God and Mammon. 
mann. 6s.) 

Sir Anthony and the Ewe Laméb. 
the Forbidden Man.”’ (London: 

The Diary of a Year. Edited by Mrs. Charles Brookfield. 
Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 

Kine Edward and His Court. By T. 
Unwin. 16s.) 

Tite Marquess of Dufferin and Ava: 
By C. E. D. Black. (London: Hutchinson. 


6s.) 


By Viscount Hayashi. 
Benson. 
(London: Heine- 


By W. E. Tirebuck. 


By the Author of “ Lady Beatrix and 
farper Brothers. 3s. 6d.) 


(London: 


H. S. Escott. (London: Fisher 


Diplomatist, Viceroy, Statesman. 
16s. net.) 


‘‘Zack’s’’ work, rich in surprising revelation of her 
power though it is, still remains a little bit of a 
disappointment; not mitigated, it may be remarked, 
by the method, adopted by her or her publishers, 
of giving it out in small doses, albeit blown out 
to appear of normal size. Her first writings, the 
dialect stories in ‘‘ Life is Life,’’ tales unsurpassed 
for the concentration of their narrative and the 
poignancy of their dialogue, set her at once in the 
forefront of contemporary women novelists, and nothing 
that they and she have written since has challenged 
her in that position. In her later work are shown a 
wider range of knowledge of life, and a wider humour 
therefore; though not perhaps a greatly wider outlook 
than that so fearlessly taken in the volume already 
referred to. Illustrative of this is the remarkable study 
of Mrs. Groot, to be found in ‘‘ The Roman Road.’’ 
Throughout her latest volume, to which that story 
gives a title, there is exhibited also the combination 
of strength and pliancy of expression which ‘‘ Zack ’’ 
has at command. The true literary sense is associ- 
ated in her with vigour and freshness, a_ sincerity 
that comes evidently. from an inability to be untrue 
to a masterful temperament. Anything, therefore, is 
possible from her. But her new book shows her still 
experimenting—still feeling her way to the right channel 
for her extraordinary powers; and it must be confessed 
never further, to all appearance, from finding it. We are 
assured that she will find it one day, but until then we 
must read her, certainly with much admiration, but 
with some impatience and disappointment as well. 


‘‘The Way Back’”’ promises an idyll and yields a 
tragedy. The revolt of Bartol, the brilliant organiser 
who, entering the arena of London journalism in which 
those who raise the thumb are the publishers of 
‘‘ha’penny rags and penny rags for boys and girls and 
imbeciles,’’ becomes a gladiator of rank, and for ten 
years insults his intellect.as editor of three newspapers 
designed to pander to a public educated enough to read 
but not enough to reason, and his seareh for the girl he 
has loved are almost idyllic. The end is tragic, Ibsenish, 
almost Zolaesque, for, in the meantime, the girl has 
married a man she does not. love. -When. Bartol returns 
to her, her love for a time outweighs her honour, but 
at the eleventh hour there arises a circumstance which 
decides her that her meditated flight with her lover is 
impossible. It is too late, however, to avoid retribution. 
Her husband has been warned, and the result is a duel, 
which Bartol, knowing that the aggrieved man is a 
deadly shot, deliberately draws upon himself. Thus 
he dies at the moment his greatest happiness, as 
he himself saw it, had come to him. The subject, 
taken as a whole, would in the hands of a less practised 
writer have been dangerous; in the hands of a bungler, 
anathema but Mr. Kinross passes over the miry 
ground with a step so careful that the mud is scarcely 
stirred, and there is no offence. Bartol is, of course, 
pre-eminently the commanding figure—he stands clear- 
cut above all as a finished statue before the half- 
modelled clay, but he is by no means the only skilfully 
treated character. In their several ways, Taverner, 
Somerville, Climsell, Peggy, Hertha, and Sarasin are all 
admirably depicted. Altogether, the novel is a soiled 
page from the book of life; but from the book of life 
it has undoubtedly been torn; and as such it holds the 
imagination from beginning to end. 


Mr. Peter Taylor, an honest, industrious, and suc- 
cessful mechanic, has kept a record of his life’s work, 
and presents it to the general reader. We cannot 
avoid the thought that publication was unnecessary. 
‘* The Autobiography of Peter Taylor’’ may be full of 
interest to its author’s friends and relatives ; the record of 
his early struggles may even encourage the less fortun- 
ate among them to contend with adverse conditions ; 
but, granting all this, there is little excuse for «adding 
to the burden of books. Mr. Taylor represents himself 
as a sober, thrifty workman; he invented certain im- 
proved springs for use in mills, and, starting a busi- 
ness for their development with a capital of one hundred 
and twenty pounds, he has made a modest fortune. This 
success is very gratifying to Mr. Peter Taylor and his 
partners, but it leaves us cold, even if we cannot write 
unkindly of author or book, It is easy to believe that 
Mr. Taylor published it with every good intention, and 
yet some protest becomes necessary lest other successful 
men who fail, as he has failed, to see that there is no 
connection between a comfortable bank balance and 
literature, should follow his example. If self-made men 
wish to encourage reading, let them found -free libraries, 
provided always that Mr, Carnegie and Mr. Passmore 
Edwards have left vacant sites for any fresh ones. 
Mr.* Taylor’s- -verses- and the -diary of his trip to 
Australia are a heavy and unnecessary addition to 
the autobiography. 
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than they have ever been, stories and legends that 
help us to appreciate the sterling qualities of the 
Japanese are sure of a welcome. Viscount Hayashi 
presents a little piece of Japanese history in the farm 
of a story called ‘‘ For His People.’’ In the middle of 
the seventeenth century Kuichi Sogoro petitioned the 
Shogun for the relief of nearly four hundred villages from 
the extortion of their feudal lord, the Baron Hotta. The 
Shogun being the highest authority in the land, appeal to 
him entailed the penalty of death, and Sogoro faced his 
risk without fear for the sake of his fellow-countrymen. 
Unhappily, the Baron Hotta, vexed by the Shogun’s 
reprimand, ordered Sogoro’s wife to be crucified by his 
side, and his four sons to bé beheaded. This horrible 
sentence was carried out. Retribution swift and: terrible 
overtook the evildoers. The Baron’s wife died, the Baron 
went out of his mind and was deprived of his property, 
while the graves of Sogoro and his family are still 
adorned by pious village folk and travellers in recog- 
nition of a valiant deed. ‘The story, which was drama- 
tised thirty years ago by a voowee actor-dramatist, 
is set out in book form by Viscount Hayashi, and if 
the style in which it is told lacks dramatic significance 
and has little literary charm, there is at least a very 
pleasant view of Japanese life and custom that goes far 
to atone for other shortcomings. A word of praise is 
due to Mr. R. Kado for his illustrations. 


Since the days when ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ first 
electrified not only the English-speaking world, but the 
whole of Europe as well, there have been published in 
America innumerable stories dealing with the romance 
of slavery. ‘‘ Old Squire’’ is the latest addition to the 
long series, and the writer, already known as a novelist 
who has made a speciality of the great struggle which 
took place between the North and the South, takes as 
his motto, ‘‘ Not to defend slavery, but to do justice to 
slaves.’’ In ‘‘Old Squire’’ we find the noble, large- 
hearted and intelligent negro whose uncouth tongue 
conceals all those qualities which made Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘*Uncle Tom”’ the hero of more than one generation. 
It must be confessed that ‘‘Old Squire’’ reads dully 
after the negro classic, yet the descriptions of the 
fighting are good and vivid, though here again 
Mr. Benson has been greatly daring, for he follows 
a path that is necessarily arduous. It is difficult 
to know how far the dialect reproduces the speech of 
the pre-Abolition negro, but we doubt if Uncle Tom 
would even have understood, ‘‘ An’ dat’s de Gawd’s 
troof, Mahsta. But den dey ain’t nobody, ’scusin’ 
Gawdamighty hese’f, dat kin expec’ sech a no-count ole 
sinneh lak me tomek sho’.’’ In any case Uncle Tom’s 
creator did not make *him talk in this fashion. Still, 
‘Old Squire’’ will probably make many friends among 


' British boys, who, further, if they study the map of North- 


Eastern Virginia, which forms the sole illustration to 
the book, will learn at least the names of the places 
where so much of the fighting between North and 
South took place. 


The memoir by Mr. Hall Caine with which ‘‘’Twixt 
God and Mammon ”’’ is prefaced is a sincere and kindly 
tribute to the memory of William Edwards Tirebuck, a 
man who, if endeavour and inspiration were the chief 
essentials, ought to have taken a high place among the 
younger novelists. His posthumous novel is an earnest 
production, quick with insight into human nature, and 
yet, alas! missing success because of a literary inca- 
pacity, a failure of technique which sets it below a 
hundred romances inferior to it in intrinsic merit. 
Tirebuck, dead in the heat of his plucky fight against 
odds, at forty-three, was no craftsman; certainly, 
as far as his last work goes, no novelist. That he 
was a genius seems probable—but a genius to whom 
the right instrument of expression had not been vouch- 
safed. ‘‘’Twixt God and .Mammon”’ proclaims him 
a prose poet, a man with curious understanding of 
subtle things, the priestly temperament, the age-defy- 
-ing spirit of the Welsh race, even the mystical exalt- 
ation of saintly maidenhood. His picture of the drunken 
woman approaching death is terrible in its vividness ; 
Josiah, with his wild fits of passion, his poet’s soul, 
is a strange and striking creation. These and 
other brilliant passages are, however, fragments of 
a broken mosaic, not parts of an orderly whole 
They scarcely, indeed, belong to each other; but 
they are fragments that will haunt the reader and 
compel him, in spite of its lameness, its grotesque 
improbabilities, to remémber ‘’Twixt God and Mam- 
mon’’ as a remarkable book. 


What entertainment ‘‘Sir Anthony and the Ewe 
Lamb”’ can afford even to the idlest reader we cannot 
imagine. The title raises expectations. You scent 
at once the bold bad Baronet who has designs on the 
innocent damsel. Sir Anthony; as a matter of fact, 
is a dull, vicious ass, who compromises the ewe lamb. by 
taking her to supper at the Carlton under false pre- 
tences. She was at that time on rather cool terms with 
her lover, who had made her pettish by falling in 
with the opinion of her parents that the engagement 
ought to be postponed for two years. Why it was post- 
poned we neither know nor care. The author has not 
taken the trouble to invent even a plausible hypothesis 
as a basis for her rambling anecdote. But she 
does succeed in showing that the ewe lamb is an irri- 
tating little fool, whose very mild escapade is prompted 
by brainless bravado. As for Sir Anthony, he is well 
hit off by the ewe lamb’s. papa in a lucid moment: 
‘* Why on earth doesn’t the fellow go? How long does 
he mean to stop ?. Why did you ever ask him? What 
does he mean by wearing that infernal eyeglass ?”’ 
These pertinent questions seem to suggest that the 
book ought not to have been written. 


A diary which is sub-titled ‘‘ Passages in the Life 
of a Woman of the World,’’ and which opens with that 
woman in the Riviera and her husband in England, 


gives, of course, promise of intrigues, entanglements, 
and a liberal analysis of sentiment. Many people, 
borne upon a wave of reaction, have lately declared 
their inability to read books composed of other people’s 
love-letters, and to them ‘‘The Diary of a Year”’ is 
not likely to appeal. Nevertheless, it will probably be 
tread eagerly by a large number of persons—whether 
out of curiosity or from an earnest desire for enlighten- 
ment upon an obscure subject is immaterial. They 
will, at any rate, look to find in it exposition of the 
complications of the feminine mind, and they will not 
be disappointed. The diarist threads her way through 
a maze of emotions, with the pleasing result that she 
emerges, after many sallies and retreats, into the com- 
fortable haven of a sound appreciation of her own 
husband—a condition of mind which, though satisfy- 
ing to the reader’s moral sense, one cannot help thinking 
she must have found a little flat after her adventurous 
year. The book is smartly written. The women are 
better drawn than the men, about whom, with the 
exception of the faithful Yaski, there is a jerky brutality 
which strikes one as crude. ‘‘I do not believe,’’ con- 
fesses the writer in January, ‘‘the majority of women 
want love—love in the ordinary, vulgar, accepted sense 
of the term. No; they want care and thought.’’ And 
in December, accordingly, we find her committing her- 
self to the charge of a considerate husband. 


Mr. Escott’s book is an interesting medley of social 
and political gossip, in which there is not the least 
touch of ill-nature. He is not so shrewd in his judg- 
ments as Charles Greville, but he is much more good- 
humoured ; and to preserve good humour through all 
this maze of personal anecdote is no inconsiderable 
feat. Mr. Escott does full justice to the King’s attain- 
ments, and pays him a real compliment in the sugges- 
tion that, with a little experience in Fleet Street, his 
Majesty ‘‘might have been not less great as a news- 
paper editor than John Thaddeus Delane or John 
Douglas Cook.’’ Of the multifarious duties of the 
Sovereign Mr. Escott gives the best account we know. 
It ought to be studied by people who imagine that 
monarchs lead indolent lives. For them there is a 
special aptness in the maxim that the proper study of 
mankind is man. One result of it is that the King 
is a great repository of family secrets, for it was his 
duty long ago, ‘‘without ever being betrayed into 
inquisitiveness, to become possessed of the unpublished 
history of every family, of each individual of it, with 
which, at any time, he or those about him were at 
all likely to be brought into touch.’’ Of the Duke of 
Cambridge we have this genial portrait: ‘*The Duke 
always bore the daily vexations of life’ with equanimity, 
tempered or relieved by pious ejaculations; scientific 
reforms he may have felt in his heart were likely to drive 
the British Army to the dogs or to the devil; he never 
said so; he as smilingly accepted each fresh improving 
nostrum as if it had been a well-conceived dinner men, 
presented for his approval by the c#ef.’’ Mr. Escott tells 
us what many eminent men have said of one another— 
what Lord Beaconsfield said of Sir Henry Irving, and 
Mr. Gladstone of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie, having 
intimated his intention of writing a treatise to show 
‘*the folly and futility of all classical education,’’ Mr. 
Gladstone remarked : ‘‘ The composition of a work, 
in a language of which you know nothing, on a subject 
of which you know less, is an enterprise that might, 
one would have thought, have daunted even Columbian 
courage.’’ This story may not be true; but its moral 
fitness is undeniable. 


The authoritative Life of Lord Dufferin is being 
written by Sir Alfred Lyall, who, we need hardly say, 
is admirably qualified to execute the task. In the 
meantime Mr. Charles Black, who seems to have had 
a slight personal acquaintance with his subject, rushes 
into the breach with a volume which is useful as an 
epitome of Lord Dufferin’s career. It is not well 
written, and we are given too much of the author’s own 
personal career and predilections. The best part of 
the book is the account of Lord Dufferin’s Canadian 
administration, as to which Mr. Black acknowledges his 
indebtedness to a book by Mr. Leggo. The chapters 
on the Indian Viceroyalty are hardly full enough to 
make the record of value ; and where Mr. Black 
criticises he reveals his limitations. Lord Dufferin was 
a brilliant Irishman who did very varied work for the 
Empire. The greater part of his public life was spent 
in Embassies and Governor-Generalships, where he 
was debarred from entering into controversial politics ; 
but he made, when occasion offered, some valuable 
contributions to the study of Irish ‘questions, and with 
these his biographer is evidently hardly qualified to deal. 
Lord Dufferin was such a witty speaker and delightful 
companion that the solid value of his work may be over- 
looked. As a nation, we expect our public men to take 
their duties sadly. He had every imaginable qualifica- 
tion for being a successful Ambassador, and yet his best 
work was not done in diplomacy. At St. Petersburg, 
at Constantinople, at Rome, and in Paris he filled 
difficult posts with skill and judgment; but undoubtedly 
it was in Canada and India that he made his real mark. 
The province of Upper Burma is his permanent memorial. 
Mr. Black quotes some of Lord Dufferin’s best speeches 
and tells one or two amusing stories. The book is 
accurate and, despite occasional bad grammar, read- 
able. It should whet the public interest for the fuller 
Life, which, we fear, is bound to supersede it. 
Incidentally we must lament the solecism of calling 
the wife of a Governor-General a ‘*‘ Vicereine.’’ But 
it is only just to say that readers who have not 
time to read elaborate biographies will find in the 
present work a sound summary of Lord Dufferin’s 
career. The book would be better were it shorter: 
we have criticised it somewhat sharply because it 
has the air of being the final biography, whereas the 
family papers, as we mentioned, have been placed in 
other hands. 
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THE BRITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS.—No. XXIV.: THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Drawn RY R,. Caton Woopvitte. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH FLEET TO RECEIVE. FROM GERMANY THE SURRENDER OF THE TONGA AND SOCIETY ISLANDS, 


The formal cession of the Pacific islands was made on May 19, 1900. British naval officers acted as the deputies of the Crown to receive the new possessions, 
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THE OPENING UP OF NIGERIA: THE FORTIFICATIONS AND ARCHITECTURE OF KANO. 














tHE GATE OF THE TOWN AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION. THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE MAIN GATES OF THE TOWN. 











THE MAIN GATE. KANO. 








LikUTENANT 
Wricurt, 
% pepe caer 
during the 
Storming of 
Kano 





INSIDE THE WALLS. THE KING’S PALACE. 





THE EXTERIOR OF THE NASSAKAWA GATE. INSCRIPTIONS ON THE WALLS OF A HAREM. 
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THE LATE PROJECTOR OF WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: HIS EMINENCE 
BORN APRIL 15, 1832; DIF 


Beside the late Cardinal appears a model of his gr 
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‘E HERBERT VAUGHAN, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 


DIED JUNE 19, 1903. 


great work, the new Westminster Cathedral. 


OF 


WESTMINSTER. 
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THE GREAT JUNE RAIN: SCENES OF THE 


EXTRAORDINARY. FLOODS 




















Lower Woovrorp Roap, Wooprorp Brivoe, Essex, uxper rrom Two to Four Freer or WAtER. A Supmercep IsLanp BELOW THE WEIR 
Wes 


At MARLow. 
Drayron Gotr Ground INUNDATED. 


Mitt Fieips, Carron, FLoopep. 


A TRAVELLING SHow SuRROUNDED BY WATER 


In A Fixitp ore Wooprorp Roap. 
Tue GAsomMuTeR At Wooprord SURROUNDED BY WATER. 


A TRAMCAR IN THE CLAPTON. 


Fioups at Lea Bripor Roap, Tue Kineo’s Heap, Mitt Fisips, CLapron. 
The great rainfall experienced this month was very severely felt in Essex, where the Lea and the Roding, overflowing their banks, inundated a considerable district. 
At Woodford Brrdge the roads were impassable, and in an adjacent lane the lower rooms of the cottages were flooded, 
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THE GREAT JUNE RAIN: SCENES OF FLOOD IN THE THAMES VALLEY. 















































PUNTING ALONG THE CooKHAm Roap. FLioopep LAND BETWEEN COOKHAM STATION AND Town, 
Betow tHe Weir At MArtow, Lookinc TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 
Tue Werr at Martow, wity an Eqovat Heicut or Water on Born Sipes. A Buncatow Isoratep sy tHE FtLoops, 
Looxinc Down Stream From Martow Lock. 
Bripce Street, Maipennead, INUNDATED. Teppincron Weir in FiLoop Time, witn Ait Srivices, Gates, AnD Hatcnes Up. 


The Thames Valley presented an extraordinary appearance after the rain; bungalows were isolated, and meadow-land, streets, and roads inundated. The river was so high that the 
steamers were unable to pass the bridges, and the stream so powerful that boating became a danger. Eton oarsmen, unable to practise, will probably nut be represented at Henley, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS 
TIME - KEEPING, 

course of a recent trial as to the rightful 
possession of certain ancient Irish gold ornaments 
discovered as ‘‘ treasure - trove’’ imbedded in the 
ground, the interesting question of geological time 
was mooted. According to one authority cited 
as a witness, the place where the ornaments were 
found represented a _ raised beach; while another 
view opposed this conclusion. 


SCIENTIFIC 
In the 


Many of my readers may recollect the controversy 
which was waged not so very long ago between the 
physicists and geologists regarding the probable age 
of the earth. Lord Kelvin, representing the physicists, 
drawing certain conclusions from the rate of cooling 
which a once vaporous and subsequently molten globe 
was likely to exhibit, came to the conclusion that our 
earth was by no means the very ancient orb it has 
been thought to be. When we say ‘‘ancient’’ we 
must clearly understand what is implied by this term. 
The geologists and physicists do not deal with time 
in the everyday sense, Their current coin is not 
centuries, but epochs, and they draw on the Bank 
of ‘Time not for thousands, but for millions of years. 
There may seem to be a very little difference indeed 
between the views of one man who asserts that the age 
of the earth is two hundred millions of years, and those 
of another who is content with, say, a hundred millions. 
soth deal with periods of time of inconceivably long 
duration, and, so far, the controversy is removed without 
the confines of everyday computation. But the problem 
is a very nice one taken as it stands. The geologists 


have always stood out for illimitable duration, or, at- 


least, for periods which are so great that the ordinary 
mind is simply appalled by the attempt to compute them. 
It is the physicists, with their views regarding the 
cooling of a globe, who endeavour to place a curb 
on geological aspirations and demands. That which 
remains, as part of exact knowledge is the fact that 
our world is an orb of a very respectable degree of 
antiquity. Like some of its inhabitants, it can boast 
of ‘‘a lang pedigree.’? A million more or a couple 
of millions less in the way of years will not matter 
very much when the sum-total runs into hundreds 
of them. 


The geological time - sheet which we have seen 
figured even in a court of law has to be compiled very 
differently indeed from the chronologies of man. If we 
reckon historical events, we estimate the lapse of time 
which has occurred since their happenings in years. 
If it were necessary, it would be easy enough to 
calculate the hours that have passed since, say, the 
great eruption of Vesuvius or the Roman invasion of 
Britain. This historical chronology takes us back, of 
course, to history’s beginning. Beyond this lies the 
prehistoric period, where, in the lack of definite dates, 
we yet contrive, from the evidence of hieroglyphs and 
such-like data, to estimate correctly the times of persons 
and events figuring in the early history of man. The 
case of the Swiss lake-dwellings will occur as an 
illustration of a prehistoric period whose -time has to be 
settled not on ordinary lines, nor according to a chrono- 
logy which is absolute, but according to one which is 
relative. The kitchen middens of Northern Europe, those 
huge collections of shells the contents of which were 
eaten by primitive man, and amid which refuse early 
implements occur, afford another example of a case 
where the age has to be determined by the circumstances 
of the environment. 


The case also of caves in which, under a crust of 
limy deposits, the bones of animals no longer included 
among our fauna — tropical forms, or at least pre- 
sumably those of warmer climates than ours—are found, 
illustrates the chronology of the geologist. If a find 
is made of the tusk of a mammoth whereon is graven 
by the hand of primitive man a rude but correct out- 
line of the big Northern elephant which owned the 
tooth, history is helpless to aid us here. It is the 
relative time-keeping of the geologist which has to be 
brought into requisition to determine the age of the 
relic. When, finally, we pass backwards in time to 
the fossils which form the record of the rocks, there, 
even more typically than before, have we to face the 
problems of relative chronology. 


The geologist, putting the matter in other words, 
can only determine the age of a rock or other object 
of his study by comparing it with some other formation. 
The age of the one has to be calculated in relation to 
a whole series of circumstances. If I say that the Coal 
is a younger formation than the Old Red Sandstone, 
| know this to be true, because invariably the coal lies 
above the sandstone. In the succession of the rocks, 
we never meet with the Old Red above the Coal, and 
as the older a rock the lower is its place in the earth’s 
crust, we thus settle the age of the one and the other 
relatively to its position in the rind of our world, If 
in a certain series of rocks we find quite a different 
set and a higher rank of fossil animals and_ plants 
than in another series, we are justified in regarding the 
former as representing younger strata than the latter. 


All through these considerations, it will be noted, there 
is no mention of years. Unless we could be sure of the 
periods required for rock-formation, it would be impos- 
sible to say in years or historically how many ages have 
elapsed since the coal was formed, or since the chalk 
‘‘arose out of the azure main’’ to form part of these 
islands of ours. Needless to say, we do not possess such 
data for the calculation of the world’s age in respect, at 
least, of the rock-formations whereof its crust consists. 
This is why the historic method cannot apply to cosmical 
affairs. One fact remains, however, supreme in its invio- 
late magnificence—namely.. that our world: is a ‘planet 
of very respectable age indeed, although probably her 
neighbour Mars is a much older member of the celestial 
family circle, ANDREW WILSON. 








CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


IrvinG CuaApin (Philadelphia).—We trust to find them as good as previous 
examples. 

Lawrence Gitson (Liverpool).—No; only selections. 

R G_ B (Dulwich).—‘‘ Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern,” Second 
Edition, is the best we know for your purpose. 


Rover (Johannesburg).—Thanks for the game; we shall make use of it in 
an early number. 

F Jameson (Notting Hill).—The problem you enclose is very pretty. Who 
is the author? Do you know this, by M. Maximoff?—(Whi7e) K at 
Q Kt and, Q at K B 6th, Rs at Q Kt 3rd and Q Kt 8th; (B/ac&) K at 
Q R 4th, B at Q Kt 4th, P at Q B3rd. Two moves. 

L Desanous and Duncan Pirrig.—Much obliged. 


Correct So.utions or Prospitem No, 3081 received from Emile Frau 
(Lyons); of No. 3082 from Charles Field junior (Athol, Mass.), Emile 
Frau, and A G Bagot (Dublin); of No. 3083 from Frank William 
Atchinson (Crowthorne), Silvio Martinelli (Vienna), A G Bagot (Dublin), 
W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), and Emile Frau (Lyons) ; of No, 3084 from 
J A Towle junior (Burnley), Herbert A Salway, Freyberg (Munich), 
Emile Frau (Lyons), and Frank W Atchinson. 

Correct Sorvurions or Prostem No. 3085 received from Dr. Waltz 
(Heidelberg), Joseph Cook, F J S (Hampstead), Charles Burnett, 
Clement C Danby, L Desanges, F Henderson (Leeds), Martin F, 
E J Winter-Wood. G Bakker (Rotterdam), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), 
W @A Barnard (Uppingham), J Dixon (Manchester), C E Perugini, 
Freyberg (Munich), Edith Corser (Keigate), R Worters (Canterbury), 
Charles E Robson (Saffron Walden), M Hobhouse, Shadforth, F E 
Hankey (Liverpool), G C B, W D_ Easton (Sunderland), Reginald 
Gordon, FR Pickering (Forest Hill), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 
¥ Jamieson (Notting Hill), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), H S 
Brandreth (Weybridge), and T Roberts. 


So.ution OF Prositem No, 3084.—By G. StiLtincriert JOHNSON. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Pto Kt 3rd K to K sth 
2. B to B 5th (ch) K moves 
3. Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. K to K 6th, 2. B to Bsth, etc. 


PROBLEM No. 3087.—By F. Heatey. 
BLACK. 





Wel, 
AY 


4 


17 GZ 
iZ G 
tél 











White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played between Messrs. Pittspury and Tscuicorin. 
(Kveseritzky Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. T., 
P to K 4th It is curious that the discovered check is 
P takes P | of no value at this juncture. 
PtoK Kt 4th | 18. : B to Q 3rd 
P to Kt sth | 10. Q to Kt 5th (ch) K to R sq 
Kt to K B 3rd 20. KK R toK B sq 

Kt to B 4th would have given a chance to 
draw by perpetual check. ‘The opportunity 
is lost by the text reply. 
20. Q to 5th 
21. Kt to B 4th R to Kt sq 
Kt takes P 22 Kt to Q and 
23. . B to B sq 
Kt to B 3rd 
25 B to QO and 
26. Kt to R sth Kt takes Kt 
to K'sq 27. Q takes Kt Q to K 6th 

ra ere is le io afte . 

to K oth | If i ietl on one Ps Bagh meme so _ 

1 here is no mistaking the directness of 28. B takes P Q to R 6th (c h) 
Black's methods. . K to Band B takes B 
15. Oto K and B to B 4th (ch) 
16. QO to K 4th R to K sq (ch) 
17. K to Kt and K Rto Bsq 
18. Q to K 7th White resigns. 


“wuire (Mr. P.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Pto K R 4th 
5. Kt to K sth 
6. B to B 4th 
7. P takes P 
8. PtoQ jth 
9. B takes P 
10. Pto K Kt 3rd 
11. Kt to Q 3rd 
It is difficult to see why this Pawn was 
allowed to go, especially as one position was 4 
as exposed as the other. 
12. B takes Kt 
13. K to B sq 
14. Kt to B 3rd 


B takes B (ch) 


Q takes P 
Q to Kt 3rd 
P to K B 4th 





CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played by correspondence between Messrs C, S. How tt (Brooklyn) 
and S. P. Jounson (Chicago). 
(Sterlian Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. J.) wuirte (Mr. H.) 
P to Q B 4th 13. P takes B 
PtoK oan 14. Q to R 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 15. Castles OR 
1. P to Q 4th P takes P Apparently bordering on rashness. but 
5. Kt takes P B to Q Kt sth eighiamtion wit show there is asthines to 
6. K Kt to Kt sth Ktto B 3rd fear. The Rook at Queen's square has its 
7,BtoK B a P to K ath use presently, 
8. BK to Kt sth P to Q R 3rd 15. E ) 
9. Kt to Q 6th (ch) 16. ® to R.6th (ch) K to K “4 
White loses no time in pressing a strong | 17- Q takes RP to R 6th (ch) 
attack against a defence feebly conducted. | 18, K to Kt sq Q toK Bsq 
9 K to K and 19. Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to K and 
10. B takes Kt (ch) P takes B 20, Kt takes B (eh) R takes Kt 
11. Kt to B sth (ch) K to B sq a1. P takes P Kt to R 4th 
12. QO to Kt qth 22, PtoQ 6th(ch) KtoQ sq 
This virtually determines the game, | 23- J to R th R to Kt 4th 
Black's subsequent struggles are ole of | 24. Q to O Kt 4th Resigns 
chev ase alte COUN Gf the'way in walen White has actually given the odds of 
. ‘ = King’s Rook and King’s Bishop, neither of 
12, B takes Kt (ch) | which has been moved. o" ? 


BLACK (Mr. J.) 
R to K Kt sq 
Q to R 4th 


wuirte (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Kt to QO B 3rd 


P to O 4th 





NOTE, 

it is particularly requested that all SKRTCHES and PuHoOTO- 
GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws, esfeciad/y 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. The Editor will 
be pleased to consider Column Articles on subjects of immediate 
interest, but he cannot assume responsibility for MSS. or Sketches 
submitted. MSS. of Poetry can on no account be returned. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


Herbert Vaughan—born at Gloucester in the stirring 
year of Reform, 1832—was the eldest of a family of 
thirteen children, of whom six sons became priests and 
four daughters nuns. It has been said that all the 
Vaughans on the men’s side became either soldiers or 
priests. The father of the Cardinal, Colonel Vaughan, 
of Courtfield, served in the Crimea. The brother of the 
Cardinal, the present squire of Courtfield, the family 
estate in Herefordshire, is a Colonel of Volunteers; and 
the Cardinal lived to see one of his Courtfield nephews— 
his own namesake—a priest and another an officer on 
active service during the Boer War. Perhaps even those 
Vaughans who were destined for th> altar did not 
wholly escape militant moments and moods; the Car- 
dinal himself, looking back on his own schooldays, 
candidly confessed that he was not of the very good 
order of schoolboys who, smitten on one cheek, turn 
the other to be smitten. At Stonyhurst the future 
Cardinal must have felt not wholly away from home ; 
for his kinsfolk, the Welds, had owned the property 
and had given it to the Jesuits. Herbert Vaughan, 
though educated by the Jesuits, did not join them. He 
was even ranked in later life among their opponents, 
when, as Bishop of Salford, he took an active part 
under Cardinal Manning in the controversy about the 
independence of the religious orders from certain 
phases of Episcopal control. 

Not a scholar in the technical sense of the term, 
Herbert Vaughan left Stonyhurst a man of open mind, 
of observing eyes, and of just and even shrewd powers 
of discrimination. As his friend, W. G.. Ward, one of 
the pioneers of the Oxford Movement, said of him 
later, he was ‘‘not intellectual,’’ and ‘‘ knew it.’’ But 
he was wideawake and an indomitable worker. <A 
course of study in Belgium, Germany, and Rome, 
previous to his ordination, did not lessen his pride 
in being an Englishman—a pride he maintained to the 
end of his life. He loved his country as one of its 
sons, the head of a family that had possessed a foot- 
hold on its soil for hundreds of years; and he loved 
it as a Churchman who believed in the missionary 
character of the Empire. His confidence that the 
British race was destined to spread over the earth, 
taking with it the Gospel, won his adherence to 
campaigns which, as a minister of the Prince of 
Peace, he deplored; while his respect for the fair- 
play and toleration of his countrymen was increased 
by the events that he witnessed in other countries of 
Christendom. 

The Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, established 
by Manning immediately after his secession to the 
Roman Catholic Church, found an early and fervent 
adherent in Herbert Vaughan. But he was not likely 
to discover in any one place a field large enough for 
his benevolent and far-reaching ambitions. A great 
Missionary College became his dream; and in order 
to get funds to build it he made a tour in South America 
and in the United States, the success of which has its 
monument in the great building, dedicated to St. Joseph, 
which dominates Mill Hill, N.W., and in which his body 
now rests. ‘Travel had further developed and sharpened 
the young ecclesiastic, who had proved himself the 
possessor not only of high moral qualities, but of that 
grasp of business detail and that efficiency of adminis- 
tration which go to make Bishops. In 1872 he was 
appointed to the see of Salford, and there his rule of 
twenty years was marked by church-building and by 
school - building, by the establishment of Rescue and 
Protection Societies, by the advocacy of teetotalism— 
the Cardinal himself becoming for some years a total 
abstainer, like his guide and friend Cardinal Manning— 
and by various forms of literary and journalistic activity, 
such as the publication in his own diocese of number- 
less pastorals, and the proprietorship, in the Arch- 
diecese which was later to be his, of the Zad/e¢ and 
the Dublin Review, the leading weekly and quarterly 
organs of the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom. 

When, at the beginning of 1892, Cardinal Manning, 
‘the people’s Cardinal,’’ passed away, every finger 
pointed at the Bishop of Salford as his successor. The 
inevitable appointment was made by the Pope three 
months later, and, just a year after the death of his 
predecessor, he was created Cardinal. With that 
see his name must be for ever associated, if only 
by the great Cathedral for which others, no doubt, 
prepared the ground, but which he, with character- 
istic courage, actually put in hand and saw _ built. 
If he has not lived to be present at its opening, 
which is not now likely to be much longer delayed, 
he has not in that respect had a harder fate than has 
commonly fallen to the lot of great builders. He felt 
no chagrin in leaving to others the crowning of his 
labours or the reaping of the seed he had laboriously 
sown. He had no vanities, and he had hardly any 
strong personal desires. He was an official before ali, 
a headpiece; and the man was kept resolutely under. 
‘‘T have not prayed to live,’ he said to a friend 
towards the end of his long and trying illness; and 
that saying meant, to all who knew him, that he 
thought the duties of his office would be more efficiently 
discharged by someone else. All his thoughts were for 
his office; none for himself. He was essentially a just 
man, and though anything but a sentimentalist, he 
took active steps by his foundation of the Catholic Social 
Union and other organisations to relieve all sorts of 
temporal distress. This he did, just as he had renounced 
the family estate in favour of a younger brother, not out 
of any natural enthusiasm, but because he found it laid 
down for him as a duty by the Gospel. He was no 
respecter of persons ; and, if he had individual pre- 
ferences, no man gave them less play than he if any 
official selection was to be made. When he was called 
upon to succeed Wiseman and Manning at Westminster, 
it was commonly said, even among his flock and _ his 
friends, that he stepped into shoes that were too large 
for him. Now that he has gone, after a rule of ten 
years, the now vacant red shoes seem to have mar- 
vellously expanded beneath that resolute and untiring 
tread. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. _ 


Ascot has been rather a tragedy for gowns, for though 
it did not actually rain the whole time, it always either 
looked as if it intended to, or, even worse, after a 
bright morning, the windows of heaven were suddenly 
opened and the deluge descended. Nevertheless, 
hundreds of dainty gowns were taken out to brave the 
perils of the storm. It was the King’s first Ascot 
as Sovereign, and everybody felt it necessary to be as 
smart as circumstances allowed. The Queen set the 
example on Cup Day of wearing a_ beautiful white 
dress, though probably it is a unique circumstance at 
Ascot that an ermine cloak was required to be added 
in order to mitigate the chill wind while driving on a 
mid-June day. Her Majesty’s gown was of white silk 
muslin, much tucked up to the waist, with alternating 
lines of narrow black velvet ribbon; a toque of white 
chiffon was softened with black lace and finished with 
a cluster of ivory ostrich-feathers. The Princess of 
Wales also wore white laid over a bright pink glacé silk, 
which showed through the numerous lines of lace inser- 
tion; a toque of white and pink chiffon trimmed with pink 
button - roses completed a charming toilette. Princess 
Christian in heliotrope voile, and the Duchess of 
Connaught in lime-green soft silk trimmed with lines 
of black lace insertion, were the only royal ladies in 
pronounced colour. All the younger Princesses appeared 
in white in one of its diverse shades, or rather tones. 


The Duchess of Portland wore an exquisite white 
toilette in silk muslin trimmed with lace, Malmaison 
carnations in her toque and on the bosom; and a 
handsome young Countess wore a smart gown of 
Venetian point lace over lemon-yellow chiffon. Green 
was, however, the colour next best worn to white. 
Lady Helen Stavordale donned a charming young-leaf- 
green crépe-de-Chine dress, made with three flounces, 
each headed with @ your embroidery, a large chou of 
black tulle at the bust adding a striking note. Lady 
Craven had a rather deep-green silk muslin, with pink 
satin belt and lines of pink under the lace on the skirt. 
Not a few very good black dresses appeared on Cup Day. 
The Countess of Airlie wore a charming black mousse- 
line-de-soie gown trimmed with brocaded velvet in a rose 
design; her bodice was gathered full into a high waist- 
belt of plain black silk. The Countess of 
Coventry was also in black silk muslin 
embroidered with silk spots; the bodice 
was of tucked chiffon set into a high black 
satin belt, and this was overhung witha 
short pleated bolero of the same _ black 
embroidered muslin trimmed with lace. 

Lady Agnes Townshend wore black net 
lightly embroidered with jet; and Lady 
Londonderry was in black voile with a 
large collar of fine white lace, and a 
flonuce of the same on the skirt. On 
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A CREPE-DE-CHINE INDOOR GOWN. 


shade of delicate mauve with a white vest and a mauve 


chiffon pelerine. Her maids-of-honour, the Misses 
Vivian, had remarkable and very pretty little dresses of 
accordion-pleated cherry-coloured gauze laid over brown 
chiffon, with brown belts and collars. 


Black is also extremely well worn in evenings. 
White carries off the palm of popularity, and gold 
tissue softened by a certain amount of white chiffon is 
having a run of favour. Nevertheless, both at big private 
functions and at the Opera the popularity of black as 
a happy contrast to a white skin is very apparent. The 
Queen was present to hear Melba on her reappearance 
in ‘‘ La Bohéme,’’ and her Majesty was_ dressed 
entirely in black, with her deep collar of diamonds and 
wings of fine brilliants in her hair; and with her in the 
box were Princess Victoria and Princess Christian, also 
both in black. The Duchess of Portland, who has a 
style of her own, usually wears in evenings a high 
Medici collar, in which she looks very charming; it is 
frequently embroidered with diamonds. The Duchess of 
Marlborough usually wears white, and seems to prefer 
pearls to diamonds. 


Every well-dressed woman nowadays wears a great 
quantity of jewellery in the daytime as well as at night. 
At Ascot a pearl necklace, either a single string or a 
collar, might have been part of a regulation uniform. 
No wonder, for it is a most becoming ornament, finish- 
ing off the line of the gown against the throat more 
effectively than any other method. It is no secret 
that many wealthy women wear pearls from the Parisian 
Diamond Company on such occasions, to avoid the 
anxiety of having their costly real necklaces on out 
of doors, when an accidental loss of the string or even of 
a few pearls would be so serious. The Parisian Diamond 
Company have always in stock capital strings or collars 
of pearls, but they will also copy exactly to order any 
real pearls so well that nobody can know when the 
owner is wearing her priceless gems and when she 
has only donned the replica. Brooches, long chains, 
and earrings were among the favoured adornments at 
Ascot, and the most beautiful designs in all such things 
are also. prepared at the Parisian Diamond Company’s, 
and shown at 143, Regent Street, 85, New Bond Street, 
and 37 and 43, Burlington Arcade. 


There are two items of news this week of special 
interest to the friends of the higher education of women. 
One is the fact that again a lady has been awarded 
a very high place in the mathematical tripos at Cam- 
bridge, Miss Hilda P. Hudson, daughter of Professor 
Hudson, having come out equal to the seventh Wrangler; 
while four other young women, Misses Exton, Drew, K. A. 
Jones, and Schwabacher, are classed with the Senior 
Optimes, and twelve others with the Junior Optimes. 
Ladies have also distinguished themselves in the Natural 
Science Tripos. The other item is that one of the very few 
great seats of learning that have hitherto held aloof from 
the education of young women has at length ‘‘ wheeled 
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into the line ’’; Trinity College, Dublin, is now asking the 
King for the necessary royal permit to enable provision 
to be made for the education of women in connection 
with the University. There is now scarcely a seat of 
learning in the United Kingdom which does not provide 
to some extent, more or less, for teaching women. Few 
of those institutions, however, admit women on quite 
equal terms. Most do not allow the girl students to share 
in the prizes, the scholarships, the benefits of teach- 
ing by the endowed Professors, and the various other 
pecuniary aids that young men receive; while some 
will teach and examine women, but still refuse them 
degrees. For example, the distinguished mathematical 
honours gained by the ladies mentioned above will 
not entitle them to the ‘‘ B.A.’’ degree, which 
every young man gets through with a _ bare 
pass will be given. 


use 


who 


3efore experience had proved the contrary, many 
people maintained that it was quite impossible. that 
the female mind could ever grasp mathematics. It is an 
interesting fact, however, that a large proportion of 
the girls who have come out as Wranglers have been 
the daughters of distinguished fathers. This was, of 
course, the case with Miss Fawcett, who was ‘‘ above 
the Senior Wrangler’’ thirteen years ago; _ her 
father was the well-known blind Professor. The 
next highest position ever taken by a woman on 
the list is number five, Miss Cave - Browne - Cave, 
in 1898; and her father was high on the Wranglers’ 
list in his day. The sister of the present Wrangler, 
Miss W. M. Hudson, was number eight on the list in 
1900; and the father of these two brilliant girls was 
himself third on the list just over forty years ago. 
Miss Ramsay, the Senior Classic of her year, again, 
was the dauzhter of a father who took high classical 
honours in his College days ; and several other 
similar instances might be cited of the inheritance 
of the father’s talents by the daughters. That clever 
men have usually had exceptionally able mothers 
is already a truism. It is also a matter of every- 
day observation that daughters are apt to resemble 
their fathers physically. If the inheritance of mental 
qualities is really seen to be, as it begins to appear, 
from mother to son, and from father to daughter, rather 
than from each parent to the children of the same 
sex, how often must the inheritance have been wasted 
by the long neglect of Society to cultivate women’s 
minds ! It is notorious, too, that clever fathers fre- 
quently do not have sons worthy of them. It appears 
as if this is because the clever men do not marry 
sufficiently ‘‘ brainy’’ women; and_ conversely, a 
woman who-wants an unintellectual daughter must not 
choose a clever spouse ! 


Such weather as we have suffered from has really 
been very hard on the great dress houses ; however, 
as it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, we 
may congratulate ourselves as we look over Messrs. 
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PROMENADE DRESS, 
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Peter Robinson’s sale catalogue and see the excep- 
tional advantages that are offered us this year. The 
sales begin, both at the Regent Street and Oxford 
Circus establishments of this great firm, on the same 
day—Monday, June 29. The prices are marked down 
six and eightpence in the pound, and all the goods 
are perfectly new and for the most part quite fresh 
A slightly soiled model gown, however, after a visit 
to the cleaners, is often an excellent investment, and 
in this department the reductions are enormous—from 
twenty guineas to six, or from fifty pounds to fifteen, for 
example. The Oxford Street house is very strong in the 
dress material and mantle departments. In the former, 
phenomenal reductions have been made in the voile, 
canvas, muslin, and other trimmed robes, shaped and 
prepared so that any country dressmaker can finish 
them. Canvas coats trimmed with silk appliqué, so 
fashionable at present, are reduced to a couple of 
sovereigns ; and all through the great establishment, 
where everything for ladies’ and children’s wear is 
sold, reductions of similar magnitude are made. In 
the Regent Street house, black dress goods are a 
special feature. A splendid black satin skirt, strapped 
and tucked in the latest style, for less than three 
pounds, and black crépe-de-Chine and taffeta mousse- 
line gowns at equally low prices, are among the special 
bargains. There are a few superb evening gowns 
at less than a quarter of their original price; and 
a lot of splendid silk underskirts just bought from 
Paris. In every department wonderful bargains are 


offered. 


Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, at 156, Regent Street, 
begin their summer sale on June 29. ‘This firm’s 
reputation was made in regard to their Irish woven 
table and house linens and ladies’ underclothing, and 
they keep an exceptionally fine stock of the highest 
quality in’ all these matters. They have _ likewise 
an exceptional display of Irish and other laces, 
as well as of embroidered and fancy deep collars 

worked by the deft fingers of the 
Irish girls. Many sorts of linen and 
woollen goods. for ladies’ and 
domestic use are included in the 
stock at this establishment, and all 
are much reduced in price for the 
sale. 


One of our Illustrations shows a 
simple but elegant indoor gown in 
white crépe-de-Chine, trimmed with 
tucks alternating with bands of lace, 
quite dainty enough for dinner-wear 
at home. The other dress depicted 
is a promenade-robe_ in_ linen, 
strapped with itself and finished 
with little buttons and blobs, black 
velvet throatlet and belt relieving the 
effect. FILOMENA. 
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Jim Dumps an automobile bought 
Which didn’t auto as it ought. 
No skill could keep it in repair, 
And bills increased poor Jim's despair, 
Such trials now glance off from him, 
For ‘‘Force”’ has made him Sunny Jim. 
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WILLS AND BE :QUE STS Yorkshire Society’s School ; son to the Lady’s Charity William Todd, of 221, Hawthorne Road, Bootle, who 
The will (dated Sept. 10, 1902) of Mr. Hall Rokeby ‘ates Square, W.); a ene ae aL. aearae By eae eke ee le 
Price. of Ciunendiiens “ae he. lake Ghat ‘ ‘ ; the presentation portrait, silver, and testi- Mackarell, Mrs. Isabel Mary Maguire, and Miss Ethe 
! ‘ 2 of C = wig? 8 a t ; Hert late « hairman of monials from the committee and members of the Stock Mary Todd, the daughters, and George Nicholson, the 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange, who died on Exchange to his three children ; £300 to his partner, executors, the value of the estate amounting to £61,605. 
May &, was proved on June 11 by Arthur Rokeby Price Martin Henry Pott; and many small legacies to The testator gives £5000 to his sister, Jane Elizabeth 
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THE PROSCENIUM WITH THE CURTAIN LOWERED. THE PROSCENIUM WITH THE CURTAIN UP. 
AN OPEN-AIR THEATRE AT PORT SUNLIGHT. 








always careful of the welfare of their emplovés, have built an open-air theatre tn thetr model town, Port Sunlight. The proscentum ts of Ruabon brick tn the “classtc style”’ 
3000 people, sheltered from the weather by a steel and canvas roof. The Port Sunlight 


A Tes srs. Lever . 
(pace Dr. Dorpteld’s discoverivs on the site of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens), and the audttorium will seat 
Musical and Dramatic Societies gave an excellent tnaugural performance on Fune 1}. 
and Wilfrid Thomas Rokeby Price, the sons, the value relatives, clerks, and servants. The residue of his Tedd; 50 guineas to George Nicholson; and the residue 
of the real and personal estate being £182,493. The property he leaves as to one third each to his sons, of his property, in trust, for his three daughters. 
testator gives £15,000 each to his son Wilfrid and his and one third, in trust, for his daughter. The will (dated April 22, 1902) of Mr. Donald Bain, 
daughter Helen Ursula; his proprietary shares in the The will (dated March 12, 1896), with two codicils of Avon House, Keynsham, Bristol, has been proved 
Stock Exchange to his son Arthur; £200 to the (dated April 21, 1899, and June 22, 1901), of Mr. Hugh by Mrs. Amelia Bain, the widow, and Frederick Donald 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
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Bain and John Hitchins Bain, the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £57,000. -The 
testator gives his. moiety of the estate at Wendron, 
Cornwall, to his two nephews, Frederick Donald Bain 
and John Hitchins Bain; £200 and the household 
furniture to his wife; £250 each to his other executors ; 
£150 each to his nephew Richard Bain Ivey and his 
nieces, Mary Fairweather and Catherine Bain James; 
#200 to his niece Helena Power;. and many small 
legacies and annuities. The residue of ‘his property 
he le aves, in trust, to pay the income from two sixths 
thereof to his wife during her widowhood, or an annuity 
of £200 should she again marry, and subject thereto, 
in trust, for his four daughters. 


The will (dated Jan. 20, 1899), 
S ated March 28, 1899, and Dec. 4, 1900), of Mr. 
Edward Masterman, of 50, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, who died on May 4, was proved on June 6 by 
Edward Masterman, the son, and Walter Hughes, two 
of the executors, the value of the estate being £53,760. 
The testator gives £100 each to his children; £200 each 
to his executors; £200 to his old servant, Frederick 
Pickman; £100 to Ellen Day; £50 each to Alice 


The 
nine children. 


The will (dated April 
Frederick Devenish 


by Mrs. 


his wife absolutely. 


Clegg, 


widow, and Her 
the 


with two codicils 


Coat 


Brothers, Limited, 
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Hogg and E. M. Hogg; and otner small legacies. 
residue of his property’ he. leaves 


12, 1897) of Mr. 
Walshe, | 
Ascot, who died-on April 14 at Nice, has been proved 
Gertrude Emily Walshe, 
executrix, the value of the estate being £53, 688. 
testator devises and gives all his estate and effects to 


The will (dated Nov. 22, 
of The Grange, Harrogate, who died on Feb. 14, 
was proved on omg 12 by Mrs. Mary Jane Clegg, the 

ert Clegg, the nephew, the executors, 
value of the estate being £51,129. 
homes aths £1000 to the Governors of Henshaw’s Blue- 
School for a scholarship; £50 to his nephew 
Herbert ; and £2250, the household furniture, etc., and 
the income from the residue of his property, to his wife. 
On her decease he gives the public-house and lands at 
Thorner to his nephew Herbert; all his shares in Clegg 
between his brothers Abraham and 
John Edward, and his said nephew; 
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for his sister, Mary Alice Py and the ultimate 
residue to his brothers Abraham, John Edward, and 
Frederick, and the children of his brother Charles. 


The will (dated Sept. 30, 1880), with three codicils 
(dated May 6, 1887 ; Sept. 27, 1898; and March 14, 1900), 
of Colonel Thomas Thorneycroft, J.P., D.L., of Tetten- 
hall Towers, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, who died on 
Feb. 6, was proved on June 3 by George Benjamin 
Thorneycroft and James Baird Thorneycroft, the sons, 
the value of the estate being £49,230. The testator 
gives £2000, the household furniture, etc., live and 
dead stock, and the income from £20,000 to his wife, 
Mrs. Jane Thorneycroft; £500 to the Wolverhampton 
and Staffordshire General Hospital; and £2320 to 
Frederick T. Langley. The residue of his property, 
including the sum of £10,000, over which he had a 
power of appointment, he leaves as to two fourteenths 
each to his sons George Benjamin Thorneycroft, James 
Baird Thorneycroft, Hamo Douglas Thorneycroft, Colonel 
Alexander Whitelaw Thorneycroft, C.B., and Wallace 
Thorneycroft, and one fourteenth each to his daughters, 
Mrs. Jessie Platt, Mrs. Jeannie Wheen, Eleanor Thor- 
neycroft, and Florence Thorneycroft. 


among his 


Edward 
].P., of La Tour, South 


the widow, the sole 
The 


1898) of Mr. James Wild 


The testator 


£10,000, in trust, 








DREW & SONS, 


' PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Patentees and Sole Makers. 


Smee d 
SHOW ROOMS 4, 
Plecaon iy ciAcYS 


NEW SYSTEM 
PATENT 


LUNCHEON 
BASKETS, 


Arranged for 
2, 4, 6, 8, or 12 
Persons. 
Fittings Plain 
or Silver-Plated. 


Prices on application. 


THE MOST 
PRACTICAL 
LUNCHEON 
BASKET 


FOR 


SHOOTING, 
COACHING, 

RACE MEETINGS, 
THE RIVER, 
MOTORING. 


FITTED CASES. 
DRESSING BAGS. 


PATENT WOOD 
FIBRE TRUNKS. 


D W S Makers to the 
+ Royal Family. 


Tiy Speciar Appointment > | 
TO 
H.M. Kine Epwarp VII. 


Coal Tar 
Disinfectants 





Hovpers oF THE ONLY 
Roya Warrants 


The Leading Manutacturers of Non-Poisonous Containing no Carbolic Acig. 


Contractors to H.M. Government throughout the World. 


JEYES’ FLUID 


Reliable and Uniform. 
Described by Dr. P. Caldwell Smith, before the British Medical Association, 


and * ‘TRUE DISINFECTANT.” 
JEYES’ POWDE Guaranteed THREE TIMES stronger 
Destroys the Germs of all 


than Carbolic Powder. 
highly Infectious Cc R = oO xX. & IW 


iidhosbe (Disinfectant). A Special Fluid. 
an Sold only in sealed packages. 
Vide Lancet of March 21, 1903, and British Medical Journal of Januz ary | 10, 1903. 
A Shilling Bottle will make 15 GALLONS, 
And 1 GALLON, 400 GALLONS 
Of a POWERFUL and RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 
TEN times more powerful than Carbolic Acid. 


For Stables and 


For Household 
Kennels. 


and General Purposes. 


as “THE IDEAL DEODORANT” 








Sterilises the Germ of 
Human ‘Tuberculosis 
(Consumption). 





Pamphlet containing testimony by Sir Ropert RAWLINSON, Dr. Prayrarr, Proressors Kocn, 


on Esmarcu, and many other distinguished Scie ntific Authoritie ‘s, to 


JEYES' SANITARY _COMPOUNDS COMPANY, Ltd., 64, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Send for 














GOLD MEDAL, 
Health Exhibition, London. 


The BririsH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
says— 


“ Benger’s Food has, 
by its excellence, 
established a 
reputation 

of its 

own.” 


INFANTS, 


IRMA, ano THE AGED. 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 



































going to make 
a Will? 


Are you 


If so, send for Pamphlet to 


THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & 
SECURITIES INS* CORP" L° 


CAPITAL—£1,050,000. PAID-UP—£450,000. RESERVE FUND— £70,000. 


Address— 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 














SPECIAL NEW WARE. 


SOLID PURE (os/99’.) NICKEL TABLE AND 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Nickel is the Cleanest and Purest Metal. Nothing to wear off, as in the case of ordinary plated goods. 
Everlasting Wear. Cooking Utensils our Great Speciality. Made either in Solid Nickel, or with a Copper 
Exterior (by Dr. FLEITMANN’S ROLLING PROCESS). 


No Re-Tinning Ever Required. 


Every article bears our 
Trade Mark. 


To be Purchased of 
all Leading Stores 
and lronmongers. 


If any difficulty, write for Catalogue and Name of .carest Agent. 


WESTPHALIAN NICKEL ROLLING MILLS, 


feeds ohh 44, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lo. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS 
DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
BED-ROOM CLOCKS, 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
CHIME CLOCKS, 
AND EVERY FORM OF CLOCK. 


CLOCKS. 


The Best Selection in London at Lowest Cash 
Prices. Also supplied on the 


GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM 


BY MONTHLY OS TALMENTS. 








Full Particulars and Tlustrated Cat icine sent free per 
post on application to 


|SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ltd., 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, €.C. 
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PIANO-PLAYERS,” 
An APOLLO PIANO-PLAYER 


has just been delivered to £50 


His HOLINESS 
POPE LEO AIIili. 


for his Private Use, 


AND PLAYED BEFORE HIM 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS. 


- GREAT IN ITS SIMPLICITY. 
| SPLENDID IN ITS CAPACITY. 


= NO LESSONS REQUIRED. 
IT 18 NOT A FIXTURE. 


THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER THAT 
TRANSPOSES. 


OPPS ISIS IIN 


Write for our fully illustrated Catalogue to‘ B” Department, 


THRE APOLLO CO., LTD., | 
119, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











.Can be Worn under 








ALLSOPP’S LAGER is a delightful ‘‘outing’’ beverage. Being of 
light character, of excellent palatability, sparkling, wholesome, and 
refreshing, it quenches the thirst without causing drowsiness 


The ardent cricket lover, who 
would forego his meals rather 
than be absent from a big 
mateh at Lord’s, find 
Allsopp’s Lager a perfect re- 
fresher. It is always wonder- 
fully bright, agreeable, and 
“clean” on the palate. 





will 


ALLSOPP’S LAGER can be obtained of all Licensed Grocers, Wine 
and Spirit Merchants and Dealers. Half-Pints at 2/- per dozen, and 
Pints 3/6 dozen—about the cost of ordinary beer. 


at Lord’s. 





$-H.B.—C. 132. 











_ ” E OxX’S 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights “HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on Application. 


The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The *HEAVY”" Weight or “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now 
supplied to His Majesty's Government. 


NO MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED. WILL FIT ANY LEG. MADE OF ALL WOOL. 
A MOST COMFORTABLE SUPPORT TO THE LEG. 

For Rough Hard Wear, no 
Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal 
to the ““PUTTEE.” 
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PRICE EITHER 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. 
WITH SPATS. 
PRICE = EITHER 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. 


WITHOUT SPATS \ i) 

















FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, 


With Spats 
Without Spats - 
Send Size of Boot. 











The Warmest 
and most 
Comfortable 
Gaiter 
yet invented. 


niece 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States & €Ganada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, NEW YORK., U.S.A. 














ART NOTES. 

The Exhibition of the Pastel Society at the galleries of 
the Royal Institute of Painters, in Piccadilly, opens at 
what may be considered a rather critical moment in 
the modern history of pastel-painting in this country. 
Since its fourth annual show a year ago, M. Raffaelli 
has brought out his ‘‘ sticks,’’ and has at the same time 
ceased to be a member of the Pastel Society. That 
is a schism in effect, whether brought about by the 
secession of the discoverer or by his excommunica- 
tion. But if M_ Raffaelli’s medium does much more 
than pastel, that very excess guarantees a permanent 
separate existence for the simpler and dryer colours. 
Pastels have in themselves a great latitude without 
encroaching on the domain of oil. The exhibitions of the 
society, now held for five years in succession, show the 
adaptability of the medium to the various movements 
in art, whether of the impressionists or of the realists. 
Pastels move with the times in a way that water-colours 
seem to fail in doing. 


Mr. Brabazon, who perhaps for this reason deserts 
his water-colours on occasion, exhibits seven very cha- 
racteristic impressions of mountain and lake. We say 
impressions because they are so much Mr. Brabazon’s 
own personal view of things; they are, if not all 
true, at any rate all beautiful. The Royal Academy 
is represented by Mr. Clausen, Mr. Swan, and Mr. Tuke, 
who may here be seen in undress, so to say. The 
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drawings by Mr. Clausen, especially the ‘‘ Study’’ of a 
girl’s head, are admirable; Mr. Swan has a puma as 
convincingly wild as we expect his animals to be—a puma 
that has nothing of the Zoological Gardens about ‘it; 
Mr. Tuke is at his best in ‘‘ East Country Fishing-Boats,’’ 
an evening effect of sails and sky. Mr. Melton Fisher’s 
‘‘La Penserosa’’ is a charming study of a girl’s face; 
but Mr. Byam Shaw, who sends a large presentment of 
‘*My Wife, My Bairns, and My Wee Dog John,’’ is not 
a good exponent of the pastel painter’s art. 


The Fine Aft Society opens its hospitable doors to 
three exhibitors. Mr. Logsdail has a collection of 
cabinet pictures illustrating Sicily and Venice. With 
all their merits—-the initial reseatch for rich corners 
and evident pains to work his palette up to -an 
answering picturesqueness — they, fail of attraction. 
The skies are of the nature of palls, and the heat is 
that of a man who does not love it. The second 
show is that of Mr. Herbert Marshall’s sketches ‘ illus- 
trating London, France, and Holland,’’ as the catalogue 
rather largely describes it. These give welcome grey- 
ness against the gorgeousness of Mr. Logsdail; they 
are homely and smoky scenes. The cleverest sketch is 
that of Queen Victoria’s funeral, made from a club 
window. It is .a characteristically mournful drawing, 
showing the streets full of men and women, ant-like 
in size. Clever suggestion is also to be found in other 
drawings of the traffic of London. 


Also at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries are Mr. F. A 
Rawlence’s water-colour drawings made ‘‘In and near 
Rome.”’ They are individual, but with an individuality 
not interesting enough to carry us with sustained. interest 
over a large number of his works. 


At the Holland Fine Art Gallery in Grafton Street, 
where we have been taught to expect good examples 
of the modern Dutch artists, we are not disappointed. 
A charming presentment of a low-winged building by 
Bosboom reminds us of our own architectural debt. to 
Holland, contracted, for instance, by Wren in his 
domestic moods. The veteran Israels is represented 
by ‘‘ Watching the Flock’’ and by ‘‘ The Shrimper.’’ 
Both are charming in colour, but neither is free from 
that insistent sense of paint which confronts the spec- 
tator in all his work. De Witt, a less familiar name 
in England, has a style equal to that of several of 
his more familiarly known fellows. H. W. Mesdag, in 
‘*Stormy Weather,’’ paints up to his theme, and puts 
trepidation into his brush-work. 


The members of the Westminster School of Art 
Students’ Sketch Club recently held an_ interesting 
exhibition. Among the promising work may be noted 
that of Mr. Baghot Delabere and Mr. Strickland Brown, 
both strongly influenced by the French school. The 
sketches of Héléne Forestier and M. E.. Forestier bid 
fair to sustain a distinguished traditioa. 
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MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘VALIANT’ 
For COUNTRY HOUSE 

FIRE PROTECTION. 





JOKES THAT 


MADE ATHENS 


LAUGH 


2000 YEARS AGO. 


_ 





No. 1. 





Marcus the M.D. called yesterday on the Great God 
Though it was a God, and he was in Marble, 
His funeral 


AS SUPPLIED TO— 
The Earls of Scarbrough, Londesborough, Temple, 
Fitzhardinge; Sir C. D. Acland, Sir Edward Malet, 
Sir P. Egerton, &c., &c. 
Write for Pamphlet No. 829% 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Zeus. 
the Doctor was “too much” for him. 


is to-day. 




















(Literal Translation.) 





History is silent as to whether the Doctor pre- 
scribed one of the Toilet Soaps in the market, and 
spoiled the Statue’s complexion. 
not have Vinolia Soap 2000 years ago, or things 
might not have been so bad for Zeus. 


Of course they did 











The Crown of Pen 
Perfection is certainly 4 
borne by 


WATERMAN’S hog) 2223's Le 
IDEAL be fluently, 


smoothly, ‘I 


FOUNTAIN LA vew spoon feed, 
Wy only fitted to this 
“ Y pen, maintains a 
7 steady flow of ink, 
7 and makes blotting 
Mg impossible. /n many 
J styles. One Quality, 
From 10/6, of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c, In Silver 
and Gold for presentation, 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, E.C, 
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foots Bath Cabinet 


IS DIFFERENT. 


lis superiority embraces the following points 


of excellence— 


ist. Efficient and Absolutel 
(Others are 


Outside Heater. 


attempts at imitation.) 


and. Adjustable Seat. 
3rd. Heat Regulator. 


4th. Bather is not fastened by the 
neck to the Cabinet. 

sth. Exit is easy and immediate. 

6th. Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


It affords all the benefits and luxuries of every form 
of Hot Air, Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths, 
which can be enjoyed privately in one’s own room. 
ermal Bathing restores, 
recuperates, and vitalises the Body, Brain, and Nerves; 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Organic Troubles, and 
Functional Inactivities are relieved, and invigorated 


Folds up when not in use. 


health and strength established. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES ~“ 4 
rr. 8 EOS save’ rects Bath Cabinet 


For fuller particulars write for our “ BATH BOOK.” dt és free. 
J. FOooT a Son, 
Dept. C.B. 2, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
35 
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RELIABL 


RALEIGH 


“The expert rider will find the 
Raleigh a light, smart, and dainty 
bicycle, and a revelation in easy 
running.’”’—Irish Wheelman, Mar. 21'03. 


£12 I2s. Cash 


EASY TERMS by Arrangement 


The Book of the Raleigh containing 
illustrated articles on Cycle Manufacture, 
the new Three Speed Gear, Catalogue, &c. 
~ FREE from all Raleigh Agents. 


Loadon Depot - 41, Holborn Viaduct. 
Bristol Depot - - 835, Queen's Road. 


from 


or by post 
Raleigh Cycle Co. Ld. Nottingham. 


Safe 
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‘*The bottle brandies bearing the name of well-known Cognac houses . . . exhibit 
a composition consistent with that of a genuine brandy. ... Brandy is .. . superior 
to all other spirits.”’—Vide the Lancet, Nov. 29, 1902. 


HENNESSY'S 
THREE STAR. 


Messrs. JAS. HENNESSY & CO., the largest shippers of genuine brandy 
in the world, place their well-known label and trade mark on all bottles 


INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


containing brandy bottled by themselves, and guarantee its genuineness. 





10, 00 Always in Stock at 
Makers’ Cash Prices, 
Saving BS per Cent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— All Goods 
supplied on “The Gimmes” 


System of 


‘MONTHLY 








£1 upwards, 
AT SAME CASH PRICES. 


GOODS SENT at our risk 








BENSON'S RINGS. 


Brilliants, £15. Brilliant Single Stone 


from £2 Rubies or Sapphires 
and Brilliant, £2 15s. 


Rrilliants and 


PAYMENTS “4 fna'ciliante 213. 


illi Pearls and Bgilliants, E Ids and 
to all parts of the World. | — Brilliants, £8 10s, °° £25. Brilliants, £8 88. 


GUIDE BOOK (260 pages), Rings, Watches, 
Chains, Bags. &c., post free. 
a a | "y 




















HOVENDEN’S 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 


For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUR 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


SERNERS STREET, W.. & CITY ROAD. £.C., 
FACSIMILE OF LABEL LowDom. 





EASY HAIR CURLER 














JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 


HAIR FOOD 


Sold everywhere, 2s. 6d. per bottle, post free 2s.9d. Sole Agents: 
BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & CO., 16, Coleman Street, E.C. 





























By at Warrant 


H.M, THE KING KING. 


POST FREE. 
20 GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS, 


m © NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


\ peat eS 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 
LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any porition over = 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from tie” 


INVALID COMFORTS merge ce a 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
— 


Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C. 
Electric Belis, 
Urinals, 
Air & a. Beds, 


Self-Propelling 


AMBULAN CES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


Used by H.M . pee tlie Street 
Govmt, - 

Accident 

Service of 


Loudon. 


| | Collars. Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
| Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s;a1 per doz. 


ratory: LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 5 and 25, Old Bond Street, W. 





Tue “‘ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
Or att Grocers. 





Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
| |Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


it Tue “ORIGINAL” avo ONLY CENUINE. 


| ‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER, cr,, BELFAST 


And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


1 | Manufacturers te His Most Gracious Alajesty the King. 











Shirts, Fine Quality 
COLLARS CUFFS Long Cloth, with 
5 5 4-fok 


pure Linen 


itereresrrace, AND SHIRTS, 2". 0" 


N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz 
N.B.—Teo Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingui tries for 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





For 
Adiustable Bath Chair or Hand or Pony. 
Spinal Carriage. : 


eS aca ive 
| eee 


OF stores ano CHEM! 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The official programme of the Bristol Church Congress 
was agreed upon at a meeting of the Joint Committee 
held at the Colston Hall under the presidency of the 
Bishop. Dr. Browne said he thought the Congress 
would be an exceedingly successful one, and his wish 
was that people should Jook back upon it as a thor- 
oughly practical business meeting. He has _ personally 
written every letter asking clergy to come from outside 
to preach in Bristol churches. On Sunday morning, 
Oct. 11, there will be fifty sermons, and in the evening 
seventy sermons, beside one or two afternoon addresses 
to men. 

The aged Bishop of Gloucester has been seen in 
London walking to and fro in the rain during the past 
fortnight. Although he is much bent, he displays 
astonishing vigour. 

The Sunday evening services in the Abbey are now 
being held in the nave. The beautiful old pulpit ot 
Perpendicular work, which has long stood in one of 
the eastern chapels, has been substituted for the hideous 
structure of stone and marble used since the time of 
Dean Trench. Tradition says that this Tudor pulpit 


was occupied by Archbishop Cranmer on two memor- 
able occasions, the first when he preached at the 
coronation of King Edward VI. and the second at the 
funeral of the same’ monarch. A sounding-board has 
been erected over the pulpit, which is placec against 
one of the northern pillars. 

Mrs. Bishop, the distinguished Eastern traveller, 
who has been seriously ill for a year, is staying at 
Malvern, and was present at a meeting held last 
Monday on behalf of the Korean Mission. Mrs. Bishop 
takes a deep interest in the progress of Christianity 
in Korea and Japan, and some years ago gave an 
interesting lecture on the subject at Grosvenor House. 

The new Archdeacon of Taunton, who is also Vicar 
of St. Mary Magdalene, is very popular in the neighbour- 
hood. He takes great pride in the beautiful old church, 
and has written a little book about its history which is in 
much demand among visitors. Archdeacon Askwith is 
an Evangelical Churchman. Within a few days of his 
appointment he took part in a Church Missionary Society 
meeting at Taunton. 

The open-air celebrations arranged in connection 
with the bi-centenary of Wesley’s birth were marred 





— 


by wretched weather at Epworth. Fortunately, the rain 
held on the day of the great demonstration in Blenheim 
Park. Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., presided over an 
immense meeting held in the grounds of the Palace. 
He pointed out that the Methodism of to-day is a very 
different. thing from the Methodism of a hundred years 
ago. Then they were a small and despised sect. Now 
they had come to the front ; but unless they retained the 
early Methodist fire of their fathers, their work would be 
merely as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


At the recent Primitive Methodist Conference it was 
reported that the membership of the Connexion is 
196,878—an increase of 2742. The value of the Church 
property is over four millions. 


The ancient Hawarden Church, where Mr. Gladstone 
worshipped for so many years, is out of repair, and about 
£550 is being raised for its restoration. ‘The Rector, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, proposes to re-roof the church 
and renovate thirteen of its immense battlement stones, 
and also to repair the steeple. The floor has sunk, 
and a new one is required. The church was founded 
by he Deiniol, and there are many legends connected 
with it. 











DEBENHAM & FREEBODY (the Royal 
| Furriers) undertake the Storage of Furs and 
e Fur Garments upon moderate 
terms. All Furs_ entrusted 
A MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE OF MOST DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 


STORACE to their care are stored 
OF FURS in specially prepared cool 
CERTIFICATES OF ANALYSIS. 
“a1, 12, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


chambers, and receive con- 
stant expert attention. Pre- 
“T have submitted to careful chemical analysis a sample of ‘ Dubonnet Tonic Wine,’ and the results obtained are servation from moth is guaranteed. Scale 
such that I can favourably testify to its unique qualitie a restorative and invigorating Tonic Wine. of charges upon application 
“It is of a rich and generous character, possesses an inviting aroma and bouquet, and is eminently palatable and es P 
inviting to the taste. ‘I consider that its use will prove invaluable in cases arising from an impaired condition of the 
nervous system and from poorness of blood, as it contains an admirable combination tonic, digestive, and dietetic 
properties of a high order. It creates a sound and healthy appetite, relieves depression and languor of spirits, and it is , 
my firm opinion that if taken by those suffering from nervous prostration, physical fatigue, and general debility, the 
greatest benefit will accrue therefrom. = (Signed) “GRANVILLE H. SHARPE, F.C.S., &c., Analyst, 
“ Late Principal of the ‘ Liverpool College of Chemistry,’ Author of ‘ — and 
Quantitative Analysis,’ Member of the Society of Chemical Industry.” 





FOR WOMEN 


Much That Every Woman 
Desires to Know 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 


eel 


About Sanative Antisep- 
tic Cleansing 


—_—— 


And ‘About Curing Ulcerative 
Pains and Weaknesses. 








“c 


12, Knowles Road, Brixton, London. 

“T hereby certify that I have carefully examined a sample of ‘ Dubonnet Tonic Wine,’ and find that it is a first-class | 
tonic wine. It stimulates the nervous system, augments the appetite, and accelerates intra-organic oxidation. It is 
pleasant to the taste, and possesses a delicate bouquet. It is an excellent restorative in muscular and mental | 
fatigue, depression, and general debility. I can conscientiously recommend ‘Dubonnet Tonic Wine’ to medical | 

* P sete « . aemeie ic . Pir : > > } 
| men, pharmacists, and the general public. “A, B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
“* Principal of the Brixton School of Pharmacy, Hon. Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of the S.W. of France (Toulouse), &c.”’ 


Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, Hotels, Bars, &c. Price 2/8 per large bottle. | 


Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining “‘ Dubonnet Tonic Wine,”’ write to the Sole Agents for the | 


United Kingdom and Colonies, 
Too much stress cannot be placed on INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
the great value of Cuticura Soap, Oint- = ee i Barta 


Who will forward one dozen bottles on receipt of 32/<- 
ment and Pills in the antiseptic cleans- 
ing of the mucous surfaces and of 
the blood and circulating fluids, thus 
affording pure, sweet and economical 
local and constitutional treatment for 
weakening discharges, ulcerations, in- 
flammations, itchings, irritations, relax- 
ations, displacements, pains and irregu- 
larities peculiar to females, Hence the 
Cuticura remedies have a wonderful 
influence in restoring health, strength 
and beauty to khan women, who 
have been prematurely aged and in- 
valided by these distressing ailments, 
as wellas such sympathetic afflictions as 
anmmia, chlorosis, hysteria, nervous- 
ne73 and debility. 

Women from the very first have fully 
appreciated the purity and sweetness, 
the power to afford immediate relief, 
the certainty of speedy and permanent 
cure, the absolute safety and great 
economy which have made the Cuticura 
Soap, Ointment and Pills the standard ’ 
skin cures — humour remedies of the a : 
civilized world. ' 

Millions of the world’s best people PETERS & SONS, 
use Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
Ointment, for preserving, purifying By appointment 
and beautifying the skin, for cleansin To His Majest ing Bdward vit. and 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


and the stopping of falling hair, for 53, PARK STREET, GROSVYENOR SQUARE, ' 
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Y our Royal Family, 
and supolied by special 
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the Empress of Russia. | J ENA. 
j One acts as a hair / 
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cates dandruff, prevents PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 
hair falling and turning f 
Krey. promotes ‘yrowth a : i 
’ ensures maynificent ' [ 
tresses, Call at 113, : 
| Regent St., London. and = 
* see the wonderful heads ‘ 
hair on exhibition Z 


tive weaknesses, and for many sana- 
tive, antiseptic purposes which readily 

18 NOT AN ORDINARY TOWEL. en 
INVALUABLE FOR FRICTION PURPOSES. 


suggest themselves, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
Recommended by a London M.D. for 
(1) **The Constitutionally Delicate and the Anamic.”’ 


nursery. 
2) ** Those of Sedentary Habits and Occupations.”’ 
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of BRIGHT’S DISEASE.” 
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A NEW TYPE—THE TESSAR. A wide angle 
ens, / 6.3, giving excellent definition over 
whole of field. It is particularly suitable for 
taking photographs of objects for enlargements 
or reproductions. 

THE APOCHROMATIC TESSAR, specially 
corrected for the secondary spectrum working 
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colour work. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY,” AND THE SLEDGE JOURNEY TO THE 


FURTHEST POINT SOUTH EVER REACHED BY MAN. 
BY LIEUTENANT E. H. SHACKLETON, ONE OF THE THREE OFFICERS WHO REACHED THE > MOST SOUTHERLY LATITUDE VET ATTAINED. 
departure of the D¢scovery from 
days after leaving, the 
ice when she entered 


Expedition left of sea-travel occurred, we come to the 
Southern Lyttelton, New Zealand, on December 22. Ten 
ship Discovery had her first experience of the 

the pack. | Pack-ice, or the pack, is the ice that has formed on _ the 
men were lent by the Admiralty from the Navy and Royal Naval Reserve sea and in sheltered bays during the winter, and, with the approach 
specially to aid the of summer, assisted by snow and gale, works up and . floats away to 
the northward in a more or less dense mass, that finally dissolves in 
the warmer waters of the lower latitudes. Fortunately, the pack at this 


S IS- WELL KNOWN, the. National - Antarctic 
England. in. August 1go1 for scientific work in the 
oceans, having been fitted out under the auspices. of the Royal 


Society and the Royal Geographical Society. ©The officers and 


A grant of £45,000 was made by the Government 
magnetic work, which was one of the most important parts of the Expedi- 
Passing over the outward voyage, during which the ordinary incidents 


tion. 

















THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE MAGNETIC SURVEY, ONE OF THE CHIEF OBJECTS OF THE EXPEDITION : THE MAGNETIC HUD, 
WITH THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY’’ IN WINTER QUARTERS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


PuHotoGRArn BY LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON. 
In this hut one of the most important duties of the Expedition, that for which the Government gave £45,000—magnelic resear h—was carried out. 
Observations were taken every two hours, in all weathers. At the door of the hut is Mr. Bernaccht, the expert in electrical science. 








SUPPLEMENT 
time was fairly open, and in five days the Déscovery was able to steer her 


way through into clear water. Strange and weird to those who‘ had never 


seen it was. the sight of the huge fields of ice stretching away to the 
“lead” of open water. 
period was in abundance: the quaint, small Adélic 


the thousand, hopping towards the ship, curious to 


horizon, broken only now and then by a dark 
Animal lif: at this 


penguin was there by 


see what that strange monster was penetrating to its home. The seals, of 


which there were three the Ross, the Crab-eater, and the Sea-leopard— 
Of these, the Crab-eater is by far the most 


While 


+P ics 
were met with at this stage. 
active, the Sea-leopard the most ferocious, and the Ross the rarest. 
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Photo. Lieutenant Shackleton. 


AFTER A BLIZZARD: THE DECK OF THE ‘t DISCOVERY,’” LOOKING AFT, 


STARBOARD SIDE 
on this subject, I may say that the method of killing the seal is as 
The structure of the nose being very fine and tender, 


humane as_ possible. 
its heart is then pierced, 


one strong blow is sufficient to stun the animal, 


and it dies without any trouble. This was done for necessary food and 


for Zoological specimens only, it being everybody's care not to sacrifice life 
The Weddell seal, which was extensively used as food, weighs 
course, could not be touched, as it is 


uselessly, 
1000 Ib. The blubber, of 
there is a great deal of flesh, which is of a dark red colour, 


about 
so rank; but 
and, although not very palatable, is good meat. 
Karly on Jan. 9 the snowy peaks of Admiralty Range 
appeared, pointing far up into the sky; and, after pushing 
land, the 
short stay, 
were collected, and the 
the Adélie penguin, with their young, were observed. 
The skua gull, which is the only really rapacious flying bird, very often 
‘To prevent its seizing them, penguins generally 
Their nests are 


THe First 
near the 


During a 


ANCHORAGE: through ice 


Adare. 


zoological specimens 


PENGUINS Cape birds and other 


OBSERVED. 


attacks the young penguin. 
form litthe colonies of defence, guarded by a strong old bird. 


together in these colonies. 


just a collection of pebbles, and are brought 
Like greater nations, the colonies show marked antagonistic feclings towards 
one another. The noise and clamour that go on are also worthy of a great 
nation. ‘True, besides, to the simile is the fact that the strongest and largest get 
the most in the way of comfort, and have the best position for their homes. ‘There 
is also the Wilson petrel, known to voyagers as Mother Carey’s chicken. 
This litthe bird makes her nest in the crannies of the rocks and in the ice 
crevasses, the nest being made of the loose feathers picked up from the 
penguins. Remarkable, though of course natural, is the extreme tameness 
of all animals down in the Antarctic, for they have no enemies on land. 
The seals, for instance, show a mild curiosity at the approach of a man, 
not even troubling to get out of the way. The penguins also betray no 
fear, but rather otherwise, for they attack the intruders. 

Phe Descovery left on Jan. 10, and pushed her way Southwards through 
the ice, arriving off Coulman Island on Jan. 13. Under the lee of this 
island she had to stay for two days, owing to a howling hurricane, which 
for a long time was blowing at the rate of ninety miles an hour. On Jan. 15 
she entered Lady Newnes Bay and after a short stay, during which a 
number ot the Weddell seal were killed for food, pushed down towards Wood 
Bay, at the upper end of which rises the great volcano, Mount Melbourne. 
thick and hard that it was impossible to 


Unfortunately, the ice was so 
South, as near the land as 


penetrate far in. ‘The course was made due 
possible, in order to “lay in” (make a chart of) the coast - line, 
Sir James Clark Ross during his 1839-42 expedition was unable to do. 

On Jan. 20 Mount Erebus came in sight: a huge active volcano rising to 


which 


the height of 12,500 ft., an imposing sight amid these wastes of ice and snow, 
with its column of smoke ever rising, to be blown away to the South in one 
long line. ‘Though always sending forth a volume of smoke that hangs like a 
pall over the vast expanse of ice, only on two occasions did it show any signs 
glow beneath. On Jan, 22 a record was placed 
ship commenced her voyage to the 
which for over five hundred miles presents 
28o ft. Fine weather 


of the internal fires that 


at Cape Crozier, and the eastward 
alone the Great lee Barrier, 
from 50 f{t. to in height. 
the Barrier was carefully examined, soundings 


determine its origin, It is from 


an unbroken face ranging 
favoured the Décorerv, and 
made off it and means taken to 

such as these that the mighty 


being 
walls of ice icebergs carve off and float away 


to the northward to prove a menace to shipping. 


YO THE ILLUSTRATED 


Discovery anchored off 


ways of 
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On Jan. 29, after pushing through more pack, a change was scen in the 
The aspect of the Great Ice Barrier at first was 
saw it stretching away 
sight it 


appearance of the Barrier. 
not imposing, but as we went along and_ gradually 
until lost in the horizon 
was. In place of the level surface, high undulating snow slopes appeared, 
1500 ft. On the goth, through these 
which told us that the 
been found. 
coast-line was laid in, and the 
attached to 
peak 


limit, we realised what a marvellous 


gradually rising to the height of 
slopes and ridges appeared black 
was ended, and the new land_ had 
land during the 3oth and 31st, the 
ship on the 31st was stopped by the which was 
the land. In the far distance could be seen lofty 
stretching from the north-east to the South. 
high land, but it is definitely to 
temperatures prevented the — ship prolonged | stay 
winter quarters had to be sought to the 
extent of this new continental land 
but the fact that it exists, that the 
is of great geographical value. 

After making a balloon ascent at an inlet in the Barrier 
on Feb. 4, 1902, and no land having been secn from a 
height of 750 ft., the ship proceeded round Cape Bird, 
and finally came to anchor on Feb. 9 at the foot of 
Mount Erebus in) MacMurdo Strait. ‘Vhis 
ever made from a field of ice, or under such weather conditions as prevailed 
filled with 
hydrogen obtained from cylinders which we and, owing 
to the cold temperatures, had required 1ooo cubic feet than it 
temperate climate. Of course, 
from 


rocks, Barrier 


Following this new 


hard ice 
snow-covered 
apparently 
say so. ‘The falling 
there, as 


This was 
impossible 
making any 
west of the LVarrier, so the 


could) only roughly be determined ; 


termination of the Larrier has 


been found, 
A UNIQUE 


BALLOON ASCENT. 


balloon ascent was the first 


where we were. ‘The balloon was a military one, and was 
had taken with us, 
more gas 
would have done had it been in a more 


in the Ciresmstances, it was a captive balloon, for the wind was 
the South and the sea was beside us, so that it would never have done to let it 
The object for which the balloon was taken —to ascertain at 
whether to the South 
make but ore ascent, for there 


March 24 the 


run free. 
various points of the 
fulfilled as far as possible, but we could 


Barrier existed land — was 
was only one landing-place in that long stretch of ice On 
Discovery was finally frozen in, and so remains to-day. 

On arriving at these winter quarters, immediate 
for the main 


Ste] Ss 
WINTER were taken work of observation. It mav 
(QUARTERS AND not be out of place to l 
First, it must be rgfhembered that, although 


mention here what this work 
consisted of. 


the National Antarctic Expedition has made a far higher 


SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


Southern latitude than any other expedition, it was not fer Pole-hunting 
that it set forth. All 
One of the most important was the 
up to the present time observations 


addition, of course, to the relf-recording instruments, in order to determine 


investigated. 
March 1 


officers, in 


branches of science were to be 


magnetic work, and from 


were made by the 
in conjunction with the woik 
same subject, will 
will add to the safety of all 


the magnetic clements, which, when taken 
of other nations all engaged on the 
1 


variations in the 


correct the 
charts now existing, and 
vessels traversing the seas. For the furtherance of the magnetic research. 
the Government had given £45,000, and I am glad to say we have been 
successful in carrying out what was intended to be done. Biology, 
especially the fauna of the deep sea, is another branch of research which has 


been actively pursued, and hundreds of new species will be added to the books 

















. Lieutenant Shackleion. 


AFIER A BLIZZARD: THE WRECK OF THE WINDMILL WHICH DROVE THE 
ELECTRIC PLANT. 
The whtte spots on the shtp’s side are formed by snow frozen on the bolts. 
on this subject. Other branches of biology, zoology and ornithology, as 
represented by the seals and birds of that quarter of the globe, have been 
studied carefully, and will enlighten scientific circles on many questions at 
present in dispute. The meteorological work, which has been continuously 


carried on despite adverse circumstances such as low temperatures and 


strong blizzards, will be of great value. 
night from the time the ship left England till the present 
observations have been recorded and kept not only by two-hourly readings 
self-recording instruments. 


Every two hours of the day and 
moment, these 


on the part of the officers, but also by the 


Geology had its” representative, and the character of — this volcanic 


country, the land masses and structure of this portion of the Antarctic, will 
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THE “DISCOVERY” IN THE PACK -ICE: AND IN - WINTER 


Tue PxHotocorarn By LirtuteNaAnt SHACKLITON, WHO ALSO SUPPLIED THE MATEPIAI 


QUARTERS, 
FOR THE DRAWING BY A. FORESTIER. 
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EIGHT MILES FROM WINTER QUARTERS, FEBRUARY 7, 


1902: THE ‘*DISCOVERY’’ IN THE PACK ICE SHORTLY BEFORE COMING TO THE ANCHORAGE 
WHERE SHE NOW REMAINS FROZEN IN, 


The ‘* Discovery”? anchored on February 9, 1902, at the foot of Mount Erebus, in MacMurdo Strait. 


She was finally frozen in on March 24, 1902. 











A BREATH OF AN ENGLISH SPRING IN THE FROZEN SOUTH: CROCUSES, GROWN IN THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY’S’’ WAKD-ROOM, FLOWERING ON EASTER SUNDAY. 
The temperature of the ward-room was kept at a uniform 50 degrees, and in due course the crocus plants blossomed—an event which was joyfully welcomed. 
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“ DISCOVERY’S”’ PRESENT SITUATION, AND A CURIOSITY OF ANTARCTIC BIRD LIFE. 


THe PHoroGrarw By LitureNANT SHACKLE1ON, WHO ALSO SUPPLIED THE MATERIAL FOR THE DrawinG By A. HvuGu FisHer, 
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FROZEN-IN SINCE MARCH 24, 1902: THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY " IN HER PRESENT QUARTERS, WITH THE SLEDGE-DOGS ASHORE. 


Although the ship is now frozen in five miles from the open water, it ts hoped that she will be released next year either by blasting or by the break-up of the ice. 
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PENGUIN WALK UP CAPE ADARKE: THE BIRDS’ INGENIOUS LADDER OF SNOW HUMMOCKS. 


Ages ago, when the water level was higher than it now ts, the penguins had their home on the top of Cape Adare, and the stronger birds still climb to the summit. They have 
worn a track in the snow, but their method of following a sigzag path has left a succession of hummocks. When a bird falls on the smooth snow, it ts brought up by the 


hummock, and so is able to avoid slipping down again all the way to the water's edge. 











Oceanographical problems have had their 
Botany— 


have new light thrown upon them. 
share of attention, and no one object has been sacrificed to the other. 
as much as could be studied, the abnormally rigid conditions which exist in 
the Antarctic preventing the development of plant-life—has been attended 
to. Bacteriology has also been studied; and last, but not least, geographical 
research by means of sledge parties has been carried out whenever possible. 
There were a many preparations to be made 
during this time, so that the ship should be in perfect 
the blizzards and storms that 


great 
PREPARATION OF 
condition to withstand we 
knew were going to be our lot during that period. All 
the running gear and the that are generally 
required for the working of a_ ship, and would 
carefully stowed away. ‘The boats were taken off the ship and put on the 
ice, but unfortunately they were covered with snow in the first blizzard, and 
it required a deal of exertion to keep the bulk of the away from 
them until were able tc dig them out in the spring. The covering 
which was to protect the main portion of the ship from the snow-drift was 
then put up. Snow was laid on the deck, and helped to keep the cold out; 
and the dogs’ kennels were placed handy so that there should be no trouble 


rHeE SHIP FOR 


WINTER. 
articles 


now be useless, were 


snow 


we 


in going daily to feed the animals. 

The meteorological screen was erected about a hundred 
yards from the vessel. A rope stretched from the ship 
to the screen, and other ropes to the hut, which we had 
erected about three hundred the 
By these guides it was possible in the severest weather 
to fro. The 


METEOROLOGICAL 


\ ’ ° * 
WORK UNDER 


DirrICULTIES. yards away on shore. 


the most blinding blizzards to journey and 


whose 


and during 
officer 


turn it would 


only place for recreation and living. The ward-room, in which there were 
eleven officers, naval and_ scientific, was lighted by two hanging oil lamps. 
Indeed, there was electricity till the furious blizzards destroyed the wind-mill. 
The means of heating were excellent: a closed-in stove at each end of the room 
radiated sufficient heat to keep the temperature at a mean of 50; though on the 
floors of our cabins it was below freezing point, and where the bolts penetrated 
through from the outer skin of the ship there was always a huge blob of ice. 
The ice which formed on our skylights, which were let into the deck overhead, 
sometimes melted, and was a source of annoyance at first ; but this was remedied 
by an ingenious arrangement for catching the water, which was the contrivance 
of Mr. Skelton, the chief engineer. We also had our flower-garden in th: 
Antarctic, consisting of two white crocuses, which were the only flowers that 
bloomed out of our little garden, which existed in boxes on the beams of the 
These flowers opened on Easter Sunday. 
It may interest my readers if I describe 
board. At 6.30 a.m. ali ‘hands were called, and a working 
party of men proceeded with the sledges to a small ice 
foot or glacier about five hundred yards from the ship 
for turning into water. 


ward-room skylight. 
1 typical day on 
DaiLty LIrE oN 
THE SHIP. 
where there was plenty of clear blue ice available 
With pick and shovel they loaded the sledges and dragged them back to 
the vessel, and filled the ice-melters, this job being finished by 8 o’clock. 
3etween 8 and half-past breakfast was ready, and at 9.15 the commander read 
prayers to the crew, who were mustered on the lower deck. After prayers 
various jobs occupied the men, such as preparing sledges, splicing harness, 
feeding the dogs, and working at getting stores up from below. At 1 o’clock 
the men went to dinner, and during the afternoon they were free until 4 o’clock, 

when another 

party proceeded 
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be take the 
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observations for 
the night would 
Br up the whole eae eee 
time, having to Ae es 
dress in accord- tS 
the 
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ance with 
weather, 

ning his wind- 
every 
two hours to go 
to examine 


clothes 


out 
his instruments. 
Crossing the 
in a tem- 
pestuous sea to 
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similar feeling 
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from 
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well- 
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‘Tea for the men 
at 5 
finished up the 
During 


o'clock 


day. 
the 
they 


games, read, or 


evening 
played 


had debates on 
subjects that 
interested them. 
The 


ones played the 


musical 


piano or various 
instruments, on 
which of 
Font Fes ; them were ex- 
‘4  , ; cellent perform- 
ers. In addition 
to the piano in 
the ward-room, 
which 
present, 
had: a 


some 


was a 
we 
also 
pianola, with a 
number of rolls 
of 
VG XUN These 
ments, 
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pleasure, were, 





Ininutes or so, aeictans 


times we * DISCOVERY’S’? WORK APPROXIMATELY 


were frost- 
bitten owing to 


many THE 


Great lee Barrier as Ross observed it in 
the low temper- 
‘Ten degrees below zero in a breeze is as uncomfortable or more so 


The ship, which was 


atures, 
than fifty or sixty degrees below zero in calm weather. 
housed in by a strong awning, would become covered and weighted down 
by the driving snow during these blizzards, and immediately after had to be 
dug out. Some idea of what it was like may be gained from the photograph 
given among the Illustrations. 

To revert to the life of the ship. 
left us for a hundred and twenty-one days, and the long 
I want particularly to say here that 


On April 22 the sun 
LONG 
NiGH?Y. 


THE 
Polar night began. ; 
the monotony, the darkness, and all the terrors associated 
with a Polar winter seemed to find no place with us. ‘There was work to 
be done the whole time; the donne camaraderie and good-fellowship in both 
ward-room and lower deck made life not only pleasant, but really enjoyable ; 
the slowly dying sun had faded 


POLAR 


and when the glorious twilight colours of 
from the high western mountains, and we were wrapped in the gloom of 
that long night on board the ship, the home life and the entertainments 
Necessarily, there was work to be done 
outside the ship, and it was trying .in the low temperatures. For the 
first time on record, I the biologist pursued of 
obtaining marine life by breaking the ice every day and drawing the traps ; 
and the meteorological observations, which had to be conducted at a certain 
The hut, 


made the time pass quickly. 


suppose, his avocation 


distance from the ship, went on in spite of wind and weather. 
which was built on shore, was used at times as a theatre, and the manage- 
ment of the ** Royal ‘Terror Theatre” gave the crew of the “escovery many 
laughable and pleasant entertainments, 

It may interest people to know what the internal arrangements of the 
ship were like, for of course, during the long winter months, it was our 


INDICATED 


The courses of the “ Discovery” and of the relief-ship, the “ Morning,” 


I should like 
to say; the 
gifts of friends 
to the Expe- 
dition, and cannot therefore be set down under the head of that extravagance 
lately been charged against the Expedition by many 
unauthorised critics. Nothing but the necessities of the Expedition 
were provided by the public funds, and many of these even were supplied 
by the generosity of manufacturers. In the ward - room the routine 
was practically similar—breakfast at half-past eight, tea at one o'clock, and 


ON ROSS’S QUADRANT OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


Note the difference between the position of the 
and as Scott observed it in 


are here given. 


TSZIy 1902, 


which — has so 


bare 


dinner at six. Between times we were occupied with our various avocations, 


the biologist being out dragging his nets, and some of the others doing 
magnetic work such as I have already described ; so there was no idle time. 
As regards reading matter, we had a well-stocked scientific 
library, and a good general library of biography, history, 
travel, exploration, poetry, and fiction. It was entirely 
owing to the generosity of the authors and publishers 
that this collection was placed on board the Déscovery. 
This library was open to all the men, and it is interesting 
to note they availed themselves of the deeper subjects as well as the lighter 
For the benefit of the men, once a week short popular talks were 
subjects to 

took in 
specialists. 
fine 


THE SHIP'S 
LIBRARY, 
SCIENTIFIC AND 


GENERAL. 


ones. 
given by the various scientific men and officers on their special 

the the and the keen interest they 
making zoological of distinct value to the 
All the leading London presented with a 

library, and it did not—as has been stated in one or two of the papers— 
pounds. This many more, is 
utterly The general library of a thousand volumes was kept 
in the room: to it had The four 
hundred pounds for the library was expended entirely on scientific books, 
the of such an expedition 


sailors on lower deck, 


notes has been 


publishers us general 


cost five hundred assertion, like a great 


inaccurate. 


officers’ also everyone free access. 


which anyone who has slightest knowledge 
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MAN'S NEAREST APPROACH TO THE SOUTH POLE: THE THREE OFFICERS’ 
LONELY SLEDGE JOURNEY. 














Lieut: Shackleton. Capt. Scott. Dr. Wilson. 
FHE MOST SOUTHERLY CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS: THE SLEDGE-PARTY WHICH REACHED THE FURTHEST SOUTH LATITUDE 
CELEBRATING DECEMBER 25 IN LATITUDE 81.45 SOUTH. 
The Celebration Dinner, although not very large, was augmented by a four-ounce plum-pudding, that proved a pleasant surprise to two of the officers, the third having carefully 
hidden it in the toe of a spare sock when he left the ship. To save fuel, it was boiled in the water in which the cocoa was eventually made. The officers flew thetr own 





flags bearing their coats-of-arms combined with the Unton Yack. 














Dr. Wilson, Captain Scott. 





FURILHEST SOUTH, tHE ‘* DISCOVERY’S’”’ SLEDGE PARTY PLANIING THE BRITISH FLAG IN LATITUDE 82.17 ON DECEMBER 30, 1902, 270 MILES FROM 
FHE SHIP AND 420 FROM THE POLE: THE PROMONTORY IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE FURTHESLY SOUTH LAND YET KNOWN. 


Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, and Lieutenant Shackleton composed the party. They were absent from the ship from November 2, 1902, to February 3, 1903. 
The wheel in the photograph ts that of the sledgeometer, which recorded the distance travelled. 











rHE RETURN OF THE SOUTHERN SLEDGE PARTY AFTER THE DOGS HAD DIED: CAMP EIGHTY MILES FROM SHIP, ‘‘THE BLUFF’’ IN THE DISTANCE. 


Until November 16, the party made seventeen miles a day; then the dogs weakened, and the explorers had to drag their sledges themselves; but they pushed on heroically to 


s died, and the last 170 miles back had to be performed under extra widinary difficulties; for Lieutenant Shackleton 


vke a bloud-vessel, and was five times laid down to die. His own account of the journey will be given next week 


within y2o miles of the Pole. On the return journey all the dog 





knows is 
Instead of being waste, they were 
of the importance as 
books of reference, and scientific 
books are not to be purchased in 


absolutely necessary. 


highest 


the same manner as cheap fiction. 
For instance, one set, and that 


not a large one, of necessary 


scientific reference - volumes cost 
4,70, 


of how far the sum _ of 


which may give some idea 
£400 
would go. 

“The Debating Club,” which 
met weekly, was a source of great 
interest. Subjects were discussed 
which related to the work one week 
and to general topics the next— 
topics such as the question as to 
Whether 
Commercial 
Women’s Rights, the Influence of 


Sport upon Nations, etec., and the 


Ingland is Losing her 


Supremacy or Not, 


debates waxed warm on occasions 
Necessarily the subjects of debate 
were not particularly topical, as we 
were debarred from all communi- 
cation with the outer world, and it 
Was a constant matter for surmise 
South African War 
would be over when we returned, 


whether the 


whether the King would be crowned, 
and what might be the new political 
feeling in the Old Country, — It is 
interesting to note that the ques 
tion of free or protected trade, 
which now occupies so large a part 
of the 
one of the subjects discussed. Then 


political programme, was 
there were games and chess and 
draughts tournaments, open to all 
the crew—offlicers and men. 

The South Polar Times, some 


illustrations from which are given, 
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Midwinter has come and gone. "What was it like?" is a 
question-we are sure to be asked some day. I record it here. 

A calm clear day; a golden moon, almost at its full, was 
sailing low down over the far South Western Mountains, which 
stood out sharp and white in the clear atmosphere. High above 
us swung the Southern Crogs, ina sky studded with scintill- 
~ating points of light, watch fires of countless stars. 
Jupitér,like the boss of a golden shield, and the smaller 
planets, like beacons,shone. _ 

4 To the Northward,low down on the horizon, was a broad 
band of reddish light, above which the dark blue sky began; a 
sign that the sun, though absent,was not so very far away. In 
the frosty air arose the steam and smoke from the ship, 
and all around the Colony‘ activity prevailed. 

Such was Midwinter Day with us. Everything and every one 
was bright and cheerful; the dark demon of Depression finds 
no home here; "Depression" can be taken out of our Polar 
Dictionary, and the phrase “wiite silence" will not suit a 
place where the hills re-echo the voices of busy men. 

It 4e-not- hard to be like those men of o1d,"Who ever with 
a frolic welcome took*the storm and sunshine," True, there are 
many storms at this time, but in a few months we wil have 
our share of the sunshine. 

I need say no more; The energy of the contributors and artists 
has again filled the columns of the paper; the doings of the 
month are in its pages. 








THE 


FURTHEST SOULH ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: FIRST PAGE OF A VOI 
OF THE ‘‘SOUTH POLAR TIMES.” 


was contributed to by officers and 
men, and illustrated mainly by Dr. 
Wilson, the artist 
This, the most Southerly literary 
effort that ever appeared, was 
once a month,. and _ | 
hope will shortly be published in 


and zoologist. 


issued 


England. 
When 
on June 22 


midwinter, which was 
(just at the time 


when this article appears this 
year), was over, we began to get 
ready for sledge-work, and, with 
autumn 
temperatures, we 
enabled — to prepar- 
better way for the 
journeys. 
early in 


the experience of our 
travel in low 
were make 
ations in a 
summer 
started 


spring and 
These journeys 
September, when the temperatures 
were very low and the gales were 
constant; but as we had to travel 
over the sea-ice, it was necessary 
before there was any 
breaking up. 


to start 
possibility of its 
Temperatures of minus 53 to 57 
Fahrenheit common, and 
they — certainly 
comfort and 
day’s pulling; but the objects for 


were 
militated 
after the 


against 


sleep 


out — to ex- 
north 


which we | started 
amine the islands to the 
of -the winter quarters and the 
glaciers to the north-east — were 
attained. 

While on the subject of sledge 
perhaps I had _ better 
autumn, 


journeys, 
mention that in the 
although low temperatures pre- 
vailed, various parties went out to 
make special observations. ». With 
this work and the journey furthest 
South I propose to deal next week. 


(Zo be continued. 








BIOLOVERIA- 


How doth the ship Discovery 
Let down Agassiz’ trawl? 

And gather in its meshes wide 
All fishes ¢reat and small. 


It sweeps the briny floor, 


Echinoderms szalore. 


Wit. molluses and with worms, 
Ard as they wriggle in a heap 


AShrimp or two and Amphipods 
Are freezing tn the mass 
With Polyzoa of varied form 
Ae corals they do pass. 


Tre Isopods are very small 


With long legs or antennae; 
But in numbers they are many. 
The townet too is often used 
At varied depths below, 

The microscope will show. 
First come the hardy Copepods 
All darting to and fro; 


And Oikopleura wage his tail 
Ir brotherhood you know. 





And when on otter hunting grounds 


It takes up star fish radiate, 


Sponves come tumbling on the deck 


By Jove! how each one squirms. 


Have *o be looked for carefully 


THE SOUTH POLAR TIMES 


» 
/ 


nd swarms of life we Plankton call 


walk among the Teddell'’s Seals 
we find a Crab-eater, selcon 
more than one or two, asleep 
with the rest. ‘gn 

.... When we were in the pack 
ice these were our daily 
food, for we saw. - ee | 
some every day, and Sen 
often ate them. ‘ere they are a 
rarity, and an interesting 

one, as they have hitherto 
been pane sdered She. see aaa 
Pp rty of the pack ice. 

Phe "Southern Cross" itdon 
found one on the Great Tes 
Barrier, and we saw sevéral 

as we sailed along it, but 
here we have them staha 
farther Touth, and 

prospect of our 

from time to; 


NeTorwiman. jmarerre. . 


Sa Tinea 


ena dene 











they sleep in the winter, and for } 
many Fours « day, is a problem full 
of interest. Now and again es we 


party is civicead somewhat 
between the Crar-eater wia Toss’ 
Geal.We have had tut few opportunities 
of getting to know the latter, thoush 
doth are very interesting. "o one hx 
ever met 1th Ross’ ceul except ir the 
pack ice, and possibly >is coat would 
be found to vary such if seen at 


there seems every 
seeing them from 
tine during ie winter 
and perhaps even some- 
~tring.of their family 
arrangements {n the Spring 
I think the 
renereal admiration.of our 


other seasons of ‘he year, 
hut he tas cnly beer seen 
in summcr when all have 

, had a rouchis» heir 











AN ODE TO BIOLOGICAL SPECIME 


NS B\ 


AN ANTARCTIC 


LEWIS CARROLL, NATURAL HISTORY 


Lhe paper was edited by Lieutenant Shackleton, who made it a strict rule to hold no personal communication with his contributors. He 


placed in a letter-box. 


The chief illustrator was Dr. Wilson, 


FROM THE 


**SOUTH POLAR TIMES. 


insisted on all literature and drawi 


Zhe journal appeared monthly, and extended to five volumes 
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THE HONEY OF WISDOM. 


We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 


NOBILITY © E" i. I E* E;. 


“Who best can suffer, best can do.’’——JVilton. What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life ? 


“Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral 
from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason: what gives the firmest strength to our religion; 
what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer, with Lassus, it is ‘EXPERIENCE, ”— 


“Our acts our judgments are, or good_or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.”—OLD SONNET. 


For some Wise Cause, ‘Experience HAS PROVED! before Perfection and True Balance in ANYTHING 
can be ATTAINED, There MUST BE MANY SWINGS of THE PENDULUM! To OPPOSITE 


EXTREMES.’ 
WITH YOUR BACK TO THE FIELD AND YOUR FEET TO YOUR FOE! NEVER SAY DIE TO ANY DILEMMA!!! 


cost, that he never overlooks a 


MORAL— — = — mistake, or makes the smallest 

= = == allowance for ignorance. To the 

‘i ‘ : ——SSSSS man who plays well the highest 

A Wise Paradise. = SS 7 : =| stakes are paid, with that sort of 
: == il = overflowing generosity with which 

Nature’s Laws. == =— + : the strong shows delight in 

: —— 9 * = : : Strength. And who plays ill is 

= checkmated — without haste, but 


“‘ Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou livest 
without remorse. 


Live well.”—Mixron. 
“My metaphor will remind some of 


- Suppose it were perfectly certain : = = : = = / : J _ E = = = you of the famous picture in which 


that the life and fortune of every one 
of us would, one day or other, depend 
upon us winning or losing a game at 
chess. Don’t you think that we 
should all consider it to be a primary 
duty to learn at least the names 
and moves of the pieces; to have a 
notion of a gambit, and a keen eye 
for all the means of giving and 
getting out of check? Do you not 
think we should look with a disap- 
probation amounting to scorn upon 
the father who allowed his sons, or 
the State which allowed its members, 
to grow up without knowing a pawn 
from a knight? Yet it is a very 
plain and elementary truth that the 
life, the fortune, and the happiness 
of every one of us— and, more or less, 
of those who are connected with us— 
do depend upon our knowing some- 
thing of the rules of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been 
played for untold ages, every man 
and woman of us being one of the 
two players in a game of his or her 
own. The chess-board is the world, 
the pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of Nature. 
The player on the other side is 
hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just, and 
patient, But also we know, to our 





Retzsch has depicted Satan playing 
at chess with man for his soul. 
£ubstitute for the mocking fiend in 
that picture a calm, strong angel, who 
is playing for love, as we say, and 
would rather lose than win, and 
IT should accept it as an image of 
human life. 

“The great mass of mankind are the 
‘Poll,’ who pick up just enough to get 
through without much _ discredit. 
Those who won't learn at all are 
plucked: and then you can’t come 
“wp again. Nature’s pluck means 
extermination. 

‘Ignorance is visited as sharply as 
wilful disobedience—incapacity meets 
with the same punishment as crime. 
Nature's discipline is not even a word 
and a blow, and the blow first; but 
the blow without the word. It és 
left to you to find out why your ears 
are bowed,.”— HUXLEY. 

We quote the above from Professor 
Huxley, because we think it fully 
endorses what we wish to press with 
great earnestness, in the cause of 
truth and health, upon the mind of 
the reader—that obedience to natural 
laws is health and happiness and 
long life, while disobedience or 
ignorance entails disease, and hands 
it down from one generation to 
another. 


‘Well,’ said the 


ss NE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted Abernethy. The doctor looked at his tongue, felt his pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. 
frank Abernethy, ‘‘! don’t think there is much the matter with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good 


hearty laugh! That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said the patient, ‘1 am Grimaldi.’’’—SMices. 


MORAL—AN HONEST, MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, like 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


THE BEST ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. IT RECTIFIES THE STOMACH AND MAKES THE LIVER 
LAUGH WITH JOY BY SOOTHING AND NATURAL MEANS. Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
it is IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 


There is no doubt that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a 


serious illness. Its effect on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.- Examine the Capsule, and see that it ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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HE THAT BELIEVELH SHALL NOT MAKE HASTE.—J/sazah. 


HE GUARD-BOAT lay across the mouth of the bathing-pool, 

her crew idly spanking the water with the flat of their oars. 

A red-coated Militiaman, rifle in hand, sat at the bows, and a petty 
officer at the stern. Between the snow-white cutter and the flat- 
topped, honey-colcured rocks on the beach the green water was 


troubled with shrimp-pink prisoners of war bathing. Behind their 


orderly tin camp and the electric-light poles rose those stone-dotted 


spurs that throw heat on Simonstown. Before them the little 


Barracouta nodded to the big Gzbralfar, and the old Penelope, that 
in ten years has been a_ bachelors’ club, natural history museum, 
kindergarten, and prison, rooted and dug at her fixed moorings. Far 
out, a three-funnelled Atlantic transport with turtle bow and_ stern 
waddled in from tke deep sea. 

Said the sentry, assured of the visitor’s good faith, ‘Talk 
to ’°em? You can to any that speak English. You'll find a lot 


? 


that do.’ 

Here and there earnest groups gathered round ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church who doubtless preached conciliation, but 
the majority preferred their bath. The God who Looks after Small 
Things had caused the visitor that day to receive two weeks’ delayed 
mails en blo ’m a casual postman, and the whole heavy bundle 
of newspapers, tied in a strap, he dangled ostentatiously as_ bait. 
At the edge of the beach, cross-legged, undressed to his sky-blue 
Army shirt, sat a lean, ginger-haired man, evidently on guard 
over a dozen heaps of clothing. His eyes followed the incoming 
Atlantic boat. 

‘* Excuse me, Mister,” he said, without turning (and the speech 
betrayed his nationality), ‘‘ would you mind keeping away from these 
garments ? I’ve been elected janitor—on the Dutch vote.” 

The visitor moved over against the barbed-wire fence and_ sat 
down to his mail. At the rustle of the newspaper -wrappers the 
ginger-coloured man turned quickly — the hunger of a_ print-ridden 
people in his close-set iron-grey eyes. 

‘*Have you any use for papers ’” said the visitor. 

** Have I any use ?”’—a lean, curved forefinger was already ripping 


off the outer covers. ‘Why, that’s the New York postmark. Give 
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me the ads at the back of //arfer’s and A“Clure, and I’m in 


touch with 
God's country again! Did you know how I was aching for papers ?” 
The visitor told the tale of the casual postman. 


*Providential! ” said the ginger-coloured man, keen as a terrier on his 


task. ‘‘ Both in time and matter. Yes! .. The Scientific American yet once 


more! Oh, it’s good! It’s good!” His voice broke as he pressed his 


hawk-like nose against the heavily inked patent specifications at the end. 


“Can I keep it? I thank you—I thank you! Why—why—well—well! The 


American Tyler of all things created! Do you subscribe to that?” 

‘*T’m on the free list,’ said the Visitor, nodding. 

He extended his blue-tanned hand with that air of Oriental spaciousness 
visitor’s 


which distinguishes the native-born American, and met the grasp 


expertly. ‘I can only say that you have treated me like a brother (ycs, 
I’ll take every last one you can spare), and if ever——” He plucked at the 
bosom of his shirt. ‘*Psha! I forgot 1’d no card on me; but my name’s 


Zigler—Laughton O. Zigler. An 


Ll am, St Bat i-m no 


American } If Ohio’s still in the Union, 


extreme States’ rights man. I’ve used all of my 


native country and a few others as I have found occasion, and now I am 


the captive of your bow and spear. I’m not kicking at that. /Z’m nota 


naturalised ‘Texas mule-tender, nor an adventurer on 
/ don’t tag 
expecting the American Eagle to lift me out o’ 


No, Sir! If a Britisher went into Indian territory and shot up his 


coerced alien, nor a 


the instalment plan. after our Consul when he comes around, 


here by the slack of my 
pants. 
surroundings with a Colt automatic (not that she’s any sort of weapon, but 
I take her for an illustration), he’d be strung up quicker’n a snowflake ‘ud 
melt in hell. No ambassador of yours ’ud save him. I’m ahead my neck on 
That’s how I regard the proposition. 


British? To a 


this game, anyway. 
“Have | 


presume you never heard of the Laughton-Zigler automatic two-inch field- 


gone gunning against the certain extent. | 


gun, with self-feeding hopper, single oil-cylinder recoil, and ball-bearing gear 
throughout? Or Laughtite, the new explosive, absolutely uniform in effect, 
and one-ninth the bulk of any present effete charge—flake, cannonite, cordite, 
troisdorf, cellulose, cocoa, cord, or prism—lI don’t care what it is? Laughtite’s 
That’s me-—that’s fifteen years of me. 
Apart 
I thank you, but 
Bull 


Durham — 


immense. So’s the Zigler automatic. 


You’re not a gun-sharp ? I’m sorry. I could have surprised you. 
from my gun, my tale don't amount to much of anything. 
I don’t use any tobacco you’d be likely to carry... . Bull Durham ? 
Durham! J take it all My God! Bull 
If ever you strike Akron, Ohio, when this fool-war’s over, remember 


back—every last word. 
here ! 
you’ve Laughton O. Zigler in your vest pocket. 
We’ve a Hell! What’s the sense of talking Akron 
with no pants on ? 

“For two cents I’d have shipped her to our Filipeens. 


Including the city of Akron. 


little club there. . 


Came mighty 


I’d read in the you can’t trust 
Aguinaldo’s crowd on scientific Why don’t I offer it to our army ? 
effete aristocracy running yours, and we’ve a 


I am not taking any U.S. 


near it, too ; but from what papers, 
matters. 


Well, you’ve an crowd of 
politicians. The results are practically identical. 
army in mine. 
to Amsterdam with her—to this Dutch junta that supposes it’s 


I wasn’t brought up to love the British for one thing, 


“T went 


bossing the war. 


and for another I knew that if she got in her fine work (my gun) I’d 


more chance of receiving an unbiassed report from a crowd 0’ 


British 


stand 
hatful of politicians’ nephews doing 


ordnance As I 
That’s the way / regarded the proposition. 
Maybe I 


self-seeking 


dam-fool officers than from a 


duty as commissaries and sharps. said, I put the brown 
man out of the question. 

“The Dutch in Holland 
misjudge ’em. Maybe 


adventurers to know a disinterested enthusiast when they see him. 


don’t amount to a row of pins. 


they’ve been swindled too often by 
Anyway, 


they ’re slower than the Wrath o’ God. On delusions—as to their winning 
out next Thursday week at 9 a.m.—they are quite British. 

“T’ll tell you a fought ’em for ten 
before I 
knew thev didn’t believe 
free passage and freight for me and her to Delagoa 
Then I 


my fellow-passengers — all 


thing, too. I days 


side of my game fixed to my liking. I 


curious 
could get the financial 


in the Zigler, but they’d no call to be crazy- 


mean. I fixed ’em 


and beyond by steam an’. rail. went aboard to see her 


crated, and there I 
me. Well, Sir, I turned round in my tracks and besieged the ticket-office, 
‘Look at Van Dunk. 

hold square and 


to himself; but I 


Bay, 


struck deadheads, same as 


I’m paying for my passage and 


foot.’ 


and I said, here, 


her room in the every cubic Guess he knocked 


wasn’t going to deadhead with 


paid. I 
*T would 


regarded the 


down the fare 
gun for 


they 


thal crowd of Pentecostal sweepings. have hoodooed my 


all time. ‘That was the way I proposition. No, Sir, 
weren't pretty 
“When we 


to interest the 


company, 
hell-and-a-half of 
The 


Kruger was praying some and 


struck Pretoria I had a a time trying 
Dutch 


of things rather much just about that time. 


vote in the Zigler automatic. bottom was out 


stealing some, and the Hollander lot was singing, ‘If you haven't any 


money you needn't come round.’ Nobody was spending his dough = on 


anything except tickets to Europe. I was neglected. We were both grossly 
neglected. When I I used to give performances in the public 


streets with dummy cartridges, filling the hopper and turning the handle till 


think how 
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the sweat dropped off me, I blush. I’ve made her do her stunts before Kaffirs—- 
naked sons of Ham—in Commissioner Street, trying to get a hold somewhere. 

“Did I or scientific— 
true as I’m kloof, 
Western compared to my 


I despise exaggeration—'tain’t American 
here like a baboon in a 


tour was a 


talk ? 
but as sitting blue-ended 
Teddy 
advertising work. 

“’Long in the spring I was rescued by a Commandant called Van Zyl— 


Roosevelt’s maiden’s sigh 


a big, fleshy man with a lame leg. ‘Take away his hair and his gun and 


he’d 


Zigler on the 


first-class bar-keep. He found me and _ the 
veldt 


a somnambulistic 


make a Schenectady 
(Pretoria wasn’t wholesome just about then), and he 
annexed me in sort o’ way. He was dead against the 
war from the start, but, being a Dutchman, he fought a sight better than 
outfit. Adrian Van Zyl slept a 


I was the only 


the rest of that ‘God and the Mauser 
heap in the daytime—and didn't love niggers. 


The rest was—well, have you ever been among 


I liked him. 


foreigner in his commando. 


That’s what they was—Georgia Crackers and Pennsylvania 


the Crackers ? 
Dutch—with a dash o’ Philadelphia lawyer. 


Religion for one thing; women for another; but I don’t 


I could tell you things about them 


would surprise you. 
know as their notions o’ geography weren’t the craziest. (Guess that must be 


some sort of automatic compensation. ‘There wasn’t one blamed ant-hill in 


their district they didn’t know and use; but the world was flat, they said, and 
England was a day’s trek from Cape Town 

“They could fight in their own way, and don’t you forget it. But I guess 
you won't. They fought to kill, and, by what I could make out, the British 
fought to be killed; so both parties were accommodated. 

“JT am the captive of your bow and spear, Sir. The position has its 


You 


I cannot for the same reason be offensive to you. 


obligations—on both sides. could not be offensive or partisan to me. 
Therefore I will not give 
you my opinions on the conduct of the war. 

“Anyway, I didn’t take the field as an 
It was a condition and not a theory that confronted me. 


partisan, but as an 
Yes, 


things 


offensive 
inventor. 
Sir, I’m a Democrat by connection, and that was one of the best 
Grover ever got off. 

“After three months’ trek, old man Van Zyl had his commando in good 
shape and refitted off the British, and he reckoned he’d wait on a British 
General of his acquaintance that did business on a circuit between Stompies- 
neuk, Jackhalputs, Vrelegen, and Odendaalstroom, year in and year out. He 
was a fixture in that section. 

““*TTe’s a dam’ good man, says Van Zyl. ‘He's a friend of mine. He 


sent in a fine doctor when I was wounded and our Hollander doc. wanted 


Ya, I’ll guess we’ll stay with him.’ Up to date me and 
little 


know there wasn’t the 


to cut my lIcg off. 
the Zigler had lived in 


ends riding out of gear. 


innocuous disquietude owing to odds and 
How in thunder was I to 
ghost of any road in the country? No axles could stand up under it. But 
raw hide’s cheap and lastin’. I guess I ‘Il make my next gun a thousand 
pounds heavier, though. 

‘* Well, Sir, we struck the old man on his beat—Vrelegen it was—and our 
Van Zyl 
shook himself into his greasy old saddle and says: ‘Now we shall be quite 
Joost twelve miles a day till the 


crowd opened with the usual compliments at two thousand yards. 
happy, Mr. Zigler. No more dam trekking. 
apricots are ripe.’ 

“Then we hitched on to his outposts, and vedettes, and cossack piquets, 
or whatever they was, and we wandered round the veldt arm in arm like 
brothers. 

‘The way we worked lodge was this way. The General, he had _ his 
breakfast at 8.45 a.m. to the tick (might have been a Long Island Commuter). 
At 8.42 am. I’d go down to the Thirty-fourth Street ferry to meet him— 
I mean I’d see the Zigler into position at two thousand (I began at three, but 
that was too cold and distant)—and blow him off to two full hoppers—cighteen 
rounds—just as they were bringing in his ham. If his crowd was busy 
celebrating the anniversary of Waterloo or the last royal kid's birthday, they ’d 
open on me with two guns (I[’ll tell you about them later on), but if they were 
disengaged they’d all stand to their horses and pile on the regulation iron- 
mongery, washers, and typewriters, and five weeks’ grub, and in half an hour 
they ’d sail out after me and the rest of Van Zyl’s boys, lying down and firing 
till 11.45 a.m. or maybe high noon. Then we’d go from labour to refreshment, 
resooming at 2 p.m. and battling till tea-time. ‘Tuesdays and Fridays was the 
He’d trek ahead ten or 
around his flankers and exercise the ponies a piece. 
up in a drift—stalled crossin’ a crick—and we’d make playful snatches at his 


General’s moving day. twelve miles, and we’d loaf 


Sometimes he’d get hung 


wagons. First time that happened I turned the Zigler loose with high hopes, 
Sir; but the old man was well posted on rearguards with a gun to’em, and I 
had to haul her back with two mules instead o’ six. I was pretty mad. I 
wasn't looking for any experts back of the Royal British Artillery. 


He’d lay out three or four of our commando, and 


Otherwise, 
the game was mostly even. 
One time, I 
They 
We wasn’t more than fifteen hundred 
He just took off his hat at the proper 


we'd gather in four or five of his once a week or thereon. 


remember, long towards dusk we saw ’em burying five of their boys. 


stood pretty thick around the graves 
yards off, but old Van Zyl wouldn’t fire. 
time. He said if you stretched a man at prayers you’d have to hump his bad 


luck as well as your own. So we browsed 


I am inclined to agree with him. 
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He found me and the Zigler on the veldt. 

















along week in and week out. A war-sharp might have judged it sort of docile, 
but for an inventor needing practice one day and peace the next for checking 
his theories, it suited Laughton O. Zigler. 
** And friendly. 
“Why, I knew the two guns of the Royal British Artillery as well as I used 
They might have been brothers too. 


Friendly was no word for it. We was brothers in arms. 
to know the old Fifth Avenue stages. 

‘* They ’d jolt into action and wiggle around and skid and spit and cough 
and prize ’emselves back again during our hours of bloody battle till I could 
have wept, Sir, at the spectacle of modern white men chained up to these 
old hand-power, back-number, flint-and-steel reaping machines. One of ’em— 
I called her Baldy—she'd a long white scar all along her barrel—I’d 


I knew her crew by sight, but she’d come twitching 


made 
sure of twenty times. 
and teturing out of 


the dust of my shells 
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Mankeltow, and he tells her tell me he has a little garden of roses all 
ready for me in the Dutch Indies—Umballa. He is very funny, my Captain 
Mankeltow.’ 

“The Dutch and the English ought to get on well, Sir. They’ve the 
same notions of humour, to my thinking. 

“*When he gets well,’ says Van Zyl, ‘you look out, Mr. American. 
Then they shoot better.’ 
sritish Artillery as 


He 
comes back to his guns next Tuesday. 
“T wasn’t so dam well acquainted with the Royal 
old man Van Zyl. I knew this Mankeltow 
and, considering what sort of a man with the hoe he was, I thought he’d 
But nothing epoch-making. 
the General, and old 
Van Zyl come along 
of the 
Van Zyl 


Captain by sight of course, 


done right well against the Zigler. 
* Next 


morning at the usual time I waited on 


with some 


boys. 





like—like a hen from 
under a buggy, and 
she ’d dip into a 
gully, and next thing 
1 ’d 


old nose peeking 


know ’ud_ be her 


over the ridge look- 
Her 
runnin’ mate had two 
the 
lead, and a natural- 


ing for us. 


grey mules in 


wood wheel re- 
painted, and a whole 
raft of rope-ends 
trailin’ around. 
’*Yever 
Reed 


off, steerin’ Congress 


see ‘Tom 


with his vest 





through a_ heat- 
wave ? I’ve 
to Washin’ton 


often—too 


been 


much— 
workin’ my 
I called her 
Reed. We three ’ud 
play 


patents. 
Tom 


pussy-wants-a- 
corner all round the 
o ff - 
days —cross-lots 
the 
and along the mezas 
till 
circuited by cafions. 
Oh, 4 
for 


outpests on 


through sage 


we was. short- 


was” great 
and Baldy 
Reed! I 


we 


me 
and ‘Tom 
don’t know 


didn’t 


as 
neglect our 
business 
for this 


J: know 


legitimate 
sometimes 
ball- play. 
I did. 

“?’ Long towards 
the fall 
shy — hung back in 


they grew 
their breeching sort 
of—and their shoot- 
ing was 
off. 


wasn't 


way — way 
I observed they 
taking any 
chances, not though 
I acted kitten almost 
underneath ’em. 


‘‘] mentioned it to Van Zyl, because it struck me I’d about knocked 
their Royal British moral endways. 


*** No,’ says he, rocking as usual on his cayuse. ‘ My Captain Mankeltow 
That’s all.’ 


***So’s his guns,’ I said. 


he is sick. 
‘1’m going to make ’em a heap sicker before 
he gets well.’ 

‘** No,’ says Van Zyl: ‘He had the enteric a little. Now 
better, and he was let out from hospital at Jackhalputs. Ah, that Mankeltow! 
told long back—at Colesberg, I had 
he ! He 


has he is 


him- 
But 


Hie always makes me laugh so. I 


would not come—no 


a little home for him at Nooitgedacht. 
has been sick, and I am sorry.’ 

** Tlow d’ you get on to it?’ J 
‘*Why, only to-day he sends back his love by Johanna Neikerk, that 
He that 


Says. 


sends his love, 


gocs into their camp for her sick baby’s eyes. 


fle Just took off his hat at the proper time. 


didn’t 
the Zigler much as 


hang around 
a rule, but this was 
his luck that day. 

‘‘ He was peek- 
ing through his 
glasses at the camp, 
and I was _ helping 
pepper the General’s 
sow-belly —just as 
usual— when he 
to 


says, 


turns round me 


and 





quick 
‘Almighty! how all 
these Englishmen 
are liars! You can- 
one, he 


Captain 


not trust 
says. 

Mankeltow tells our 
Johanna he is not 
back | till 


and there 


Tuesday, 
he is! 
the 


all 


Almighty! 
English are 
Chamberlains !’ 

“Tf the old man 
to 


political 


hadn’t stopped 
make 
speeches he’d have 
had his supper in 
laager that night, I 
was 
to 


Reed when Baldy 


guess. | busy 


attending Tom 
got in her fine work 


on me. I saw one 
sheet of white flame 
the 
hopper, and in the 
of it 
was a mule straight 
Nothing 


wrapped round 


middle there 


on end. 
out of the way in a 
mule on end, but this 
mule hadn’t 
head. I 
it struck 


any 
remember 
me as in- 
teresting at the time, 
I’d 


ciphered it out I was 


and when 


doing the Santos- 
Dumont act without 


of Then I got to thinking about 


Santos-Dumont and how much better my way was. 
the hadn’t lied 
extravagantly in of my Then I 

thinking for quite a while, and when I resumed my train of thought I was 
was full of fine dirt all 


any balloon and the motor out gear. 


Then I thought about 


and wishing I sO 


at Washington. 


Professor Langley and Smithsonian, 


quit 


some specifications 


nude, Sir, in a very stale stretcher, and my mouth 


flavoured with Laughtite. 
*T coughed up that dirt. 
(ce Hullo. 


drink 7’ 


says a man walking beside me. ‘ You’ve spoke just in time. 
Hlave a 
‘IT don’t use rum as a rule, but I did then because I needed it. 
*“<* What hit us?’ I 
‘ehte” 


that donga ; but I’m sorry to say every last round in the hopper’s exploded 


said. 


he said. ‘I got you fair on the hopper as you pulled out of 
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power, back-number, flint-and-steel reaping machines, 
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and your gun’s in a shocking state. I’m real sorry,’ he says. ‘I admire 
your gun, Sir.’ 

*“* Are you Captain Mankeltow ?’ I says. 

“*Yes,’ he says. ‘I presoom you’re Mister Zigler. Your commanding 
officer told me about you.’ 

““* Have you gathered in old man Van Zyl?’ ! said. 

““Commandant Van Zyl,’ he says very stiff, ‘was most unfortunately 
wounded, but I am glad to say not seriously. We hope he’ll be able 
to dine with us to-night; and I feel sure,’ he says, ‘the General 
would be delighted to see you too, though he didn’t expect,’ he says, 
‘and no one else either, by Jove!’ he says, and dried up like the 


British do when they’re embarrassed. That’s the word, ain’t it? 
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molasses, ‘we’ve all admired your gun and the way you’ve worked it. 
Some of us betted you was a British deserter. I won a sovereign on that 
from a yeoman; and, by the way,’ he says, ‘you’ve disappointed me groom 
pretty bad.’ 

‘““*Where does your groom come in ?’ I said. 

“Oh, he was the yeoman. He’s a dam poor groom,’ says my Captain, 
‘but he’s a way-up barrister when he’s at home. He’s been running round 
the camp with his tongue out, waiting for the chance of defending you at 
the court-martial.’ 

“**What court-martial ?’ I says. 

“*QOn you as a deserter from the Artillery. You’d have had a good 


run for your money. Anyway, you’d never have been hung after the way 











> you Captain 


“*T saw him slide an Episcopalian prayer-book up his sleeve, and when 
I looked over the cdge of the stretcher there was half a dozen enlisted 
men—privates—had just quit digging and was standing to attention by their 
spades. I guess he was right on the General not expecting me to dinner, 
but it was all of a piece with their sloppy British way of doing business. Any 
God’s quantity of fuss and flubdub to bury a man, and not an ounce of 
prepondedness in the whole outfit to find out whether he was rightly dead. 
And I am a Congregationalist anyway ! 

“Well, Sir, that was my introduction to the British Army. I’d write a 
book about it if anyone would believe me. ‘This Captain Mankeltow, Royal 
British Artillery, turned the Doctor on me (I could write another book about 
him) and fixed me up with a set of his own clothes and fed me on canned 
beef and biscuits and give me a cigar—a Henry Clay and a_ whiskey-and- 
sparklet. He was a white man. 

““*Ve—es, by Jove,’ he said, dragging out his words like a twist of 





i 
| 
H 
; 
| 


Mankeltow ?”’ 1 says. 


you worked your gun.  Deserter ten times over,’ he says, ‘I’d have stuck 
out for shooting you like a gentleman.’ 

“Well, Sir, right there it struck me at the pit of my stomach—sort of 
sickish, sweetish feeling—that my position needed regularising pretty bad. I 
ought to have been a naturalised burgher of a year’s standing; but Ohio’s 
my State, and I wouldn’t have gone back on her fora desertful of Dutchmen. 
That and my enthoosiasm as an inventor had led me to the existing crisis; 
but I couldn’t expect this Captain Mankeltow to see it that way. There I 
sat, the rankest breed of unreconstructed American citizen, caught red-handed 
squirting hell at the British Army for months on end. I ‘tell vou, Sir, I 
wished I was in Cincinnatah that summer evening. I’d have compromised 
on Brooklyn. 

“*What d’you do about aliens?’ I said, and the dirt I’d coughed up 
seemed to be back of my tongue again. 


“*QOh,’ says he, ‘we don’t do much of anything. They’re about 
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all the society we get. I’m a bit of a pro-Boer myself,’ he says, ‘but 
between you and me the average Boer ain’t over and above intellectual. You ’re 
the first American we’ve met up with, but of course you’re a_ burgher.’ 

‘““It was what I ought to have been if I’d had the sense of a common 
tick, but the way he strung it out made me mad. 

‘“**¢Of course I am not,’ I says. ‘Would you be a naturalised Boer ?’ 

“<«T’m fighting against ’em,’ he says, lighting a cigarette, ‘but it’s all 
a matter of opinion.’ 

«Well, I says, ‘you can hold any blame opinion you choose, but 
I’m a white man, and my present intention is to die that colour.’ 

‘‘He laughed one of those big, thick-ended, British laughs that don’t 
lead anywhere, and 
whacked up some 
sort of crazy com- 
pliment about 
America that made 
me mad all through. 

“i &m tne 
captive of your bow 
and spear, Sir, but I 
do notunderstand the 
alleged British joke. 

‘I was intro- 
duced to five or six 
officers that evening, 
and every blame one 
of ’em grinned and 
asked me why I 
wasn’t in the 
Filipeens suppress- 
ing our war! And 
British 
They all 


had to get it off 


that was 
humour ! 


their chests before 
they ’d_ talk 
But they was sound 
They 


all admired her. I 


sense. 
on the Zigler. 


made out a_ fairy 
story of me_ being 
wearied of the war 
and having pushed 
the gun at them these 
last three months in 
they *d 
capture it and let 


the hope 


me go home. That 
tickled ’em to death. 
They made me say 
it three times over, 
and laughed like 
kids each time. But 
half the British are 
kids ; 


older 


specially the 
men. My 

Mankeltow 
was less of it than 


Captain 


the others. He 
talked 
Zigler like a lover, 


about the 


Sir, and I drew him 
diagrams of the 
hopper-feed and re- 
coil cylinder in his 
note - book. He 
asked the one British 
question I was wait- 
ing for: ‘Hadn’t I made my working parts too light?’ The British think 
weight ’s strength. 

“At last—I’d been shy of opening the subject before—at last I said: 
‘Gentlemen, you’re the unprejudiced tribunal I’ve been hunting after. I 
guess you ain’t interested in any other gun-factory, and politics don’t weigh 
with you. How did it feel your end of the game? What's my gun done, 
anyway ?’ 

“*T hate to disappoint you,’ says Captain Mankeltow, ‘because I know 
how you feel as an inventor.’ I wasn’t feeling like an inventor just then. I 


felt friendly, but the British haven’t more tact than you can pick up 


with a fork. 


“«The honest truth,’ he says, ‘is that you’ve wounded about ten of us 


oh, ve S$,” 


one way and another, killed two battery-horses and four mules, and 
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Kaffirs. But, buck up,’ he says, ‘we’ve 
‘ Look 


he said, ‘you’ve bagged five 


all had mighty close calls’—shaves, he called ’em, I remember. 
at my pants.’ 

“* They was repaired right across the seat with Minneapolis flour-bagging. 

**T ain’t bluffing,’ he says. ‘Get the hospital returns, Doc.’ 

“The Doctor gets ’em and reads ’em out under the proper dates. That 
Doctor alone was worth the price of admission. 

“JT was glad right through that I hadn’t killed any of these cheerful kids ; 
but I couldn’t help thinking that a few more Kaffirs would have served me 
just as well for advertising purposes as white men. No, Sir. Anywhichway 
you regard the proposition, twenty-one casualties after months of close friend- 
ship like ours was— 
paltry. 

“They gave me 
taffy about the gun— 
the British use taffy 
where we use sugar. 
It’s cheaper, and 
gets there just the 
same. They sat 
round and proved to 
me that my gun was 
too good, too uni- 
form—shot as close 
as a Mannlicher rifle. 

“Says one kid, 
chewing a_ bit of 
grass: “I counted 
eight of your shells, 
Sir, burst in a radius 
of ten feet. All of 
7em would have gone 
through one wagon- 
tilt. It was beau- 
tiful,’ he says. ‘It 
was too good.’ 

“T shouldn't 
wonder if the boys 
weren't right. My 
Laughtite is too 
mathematically uni- 
form in propelling 
power. Yes; she 
was too good for 
this refractory fool 
of a country. The 
training - gear was 
brol:e, too, and we 
had to swivel her 
around by the trail. 
But I’ll build) my 
next Zigler fifteen 
hundred pounds 
M i g ht 


work in a motor under 


heavier. 


the axles — gasoline 
it ud have to be... . 

“*Well, gentle- 
men,’ I ‘said. ‘1’d 
hate to have been 
the death of any of 
you; and if a_pri- 
soner can deed away 
his property, I'd 
love to present the 
Captain here’ with 
what he’s seen fit to 
leave of my Zigler. 
“« Thanks awf’ly,’ says my Captain. She'd 
That is, if you don’t mind, Mr. Zigler.’ 


‘I’d like her very much. 
look fine in the mess at Woolwich. 
“*Go ahead for all of me,’ I says. ‘I’ve come out of all the mess 


I’ve any use for, but she’ll do to spread the light among the Royal 


British Artillery.’ 

“T tell you, Sir, there’s not much of anything the matter with the Royal 
British Artillery. They’re brainy men languishing under an effete system 
which, when you take good hold of it, is England—just all England. ‘Times 
I’d feel I was talking with real live citizens, and times I’d_ feel 1’d struck 
the Beef Eaters in the Tower. 
Well, this way. 
sritish being all Chamberlains when the old man savy 


‘“* How ? 
Zyl had said about the 


him back from hospital three days ahead of time. 


I was tellin’ my Captain Mankeltow what Van 
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‘It’s too 


“Oh, dam it all!’ he says, as serious as the Supreme Court. 
‘Johanna must have misunderstood me, or else I’ve got the 


bad,’ he says. 
wrong Dutch word for these blarsted days of the week. I told her I’d be out 
Oah, da-am it all!’ he says. ‘I wouldn't have sold old Van Zyl 
‘I'll hunt him up and explain.’ 


on Friday. 
a pup like that,’ he says. 

‘* He must have fixed it all right, for when we sailed over to the General’s 
dinner, my Captain had Van Zyl about half-full of sherry and bitters, as happy as a 
clam. ‘The boys all called him Adrian, and treated him like their prodigal father. 


He'd been hit on the collar-bone by a lump of something, and his arm was tied up. 
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on a star-route in Arkansas. I told him how I’d worked it up by instalments 
when I was a machinist in Waterbury, where the dollar watches come from. I 
told him I’d met Zalinski (he ’d never heard of Zalinski!) when I was an extra 
clerk in the Navy Construction Bureau at Washington. I told him how my 
uncle, who was a truck-farmer in New Jersey (he loaned money on mortage too, 
for ten acres aren’t enough in New Jersey), how he’d willed me a quarter of a 
million dollars, because I was the only one of our kin that called him down 
when he used to come home with a hard cider-jag on him and -heave ox- 


bows at his niece, I told him how I’d turned in every red cent on the 


Was there anything wrong with the men who upset Van Bester’s apple-cart last month, when he was trying to cross the line? 


‘But the General was the peach. I presume you’re acquainted with the 


average run of British Generals, but he was my first. I sat on his left hand, 
and he taiked like—like the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


It’s refined, Sir—and innocuous, and full of nickel-plated sentiments guaranteed 


*Y’ever read that paper ? 


to improve the mind, He was it. He began by a heart-to-heart about my 


health, and hoped the boys had done me well, and that I was enjoying my stay 
in their midst. Then he thanked me for the interesting and valuable lessons 
that I'’d given his crowd—specially in the matter of placing artillery and rear- 
guard attacks. He'd wipe his long thin moustache between drinks—lime-juice 
and blat off into a long ‘a—aah,’ and ladle out more taffy 


I told him how I’d had my first 


and water he used 
for me or old man Van Zyl on his right. 
Pisgah-sight of the principles of the Zigler when I was a fourth-class postmaster 


Zigler, and the whole circus of my coming out with her, and so on, and so 
following ; and every forty seconds he’d wipe his moustache and blat, ‘ How 
interesting. Reelly, now. How interesting.’ 

“‘It was like being in an old English book, Sir, like ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ 
But an American wrote /Aa/. I kept peeking round the corner for the Boar’s 
Head and the Rosemary and Magna Charta and the cricket on the hearth 
and the rest of the outfit. Then Van Zyl whirled in. He was no ways 
jagged, but thawed —thawed, and among friends. ‘They began discussing 
previous scraps all along the old man’s beat—about sixty of ’em—as well as 
side-shows with other generals and columns. Van Zyl told ’im of a big 
beat he’d worked on a column a week or so before I’d joined him. He 


demonstrated his strategy with forks on the table. 
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““* There!’ says the General when he’d finished. 
Maybe I’m a bit of a pro-Boer, but I stick to it,’ he 


‘That proves my con- 


tention to the hilt. 
says, ‘that under proper officers, with due regard to his race prejudices, the 
Boer ’ud make the finest mounted infantry in the Empire. Adrian,’ he says, 
‘you’re simply squandered on a cattle-run. You ought to be at the Staff 
College with De Wet.’ 

lad fo De Wet and I come to your Staff College — eh,’ says 
Adrian, laughing. Why are you so slow? 
For a month,’ he says, ‘you do so well and strong that we say we shall 
Then you send to England and 


catch 
‘But you are so slow, General. 


hands up and come back to our farms. 


make us a present of two—three—six hundred young men, with rifles and 








£. . j 
a at 


I stencilled her ** Royal Artillery 


wagons and rum and tobacco and such 
young men put their tails up and start all over again. 
the horn and hit him by the bottom he runs round and round. 


anywhere. So, too, this war goes round and round. 


““* Quite right, Adrian,’ says the Geheral; ‘ but you must bélieve your Bible.’ 
never known 


‘“¢ *¢ Hooh!’ 


a Dutchman a professing Atheist, but some have been rat! 


says Adrian, and reaches for the whiskey. I’ve 


since the British sat down in Pretoria. 

soured on religion after Bloemfontein surrendered. 

one thing. 
“se that 


Isaiah. 


believeth,’ says the General, ‘shall not make 


That’s in We believe we’re going to win, and so we 
haste. As far as 
We'd 


have an army then. It’s just this way, Mr, Zigler,’ he says: ‘ 


NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 


a great lot of cartridees that our 
If you hold an ox by 
He never goes 


You know that, General!’ 


ther active Agnostics 
Old manu Van Zyl—he told me—had 


He was a Free Stater for 


haste.’ 
don’t make 


I’m concerned I’d like this war to last another five years. 
our 


1903.— 9 


born and brought up 


people are brimful of patriotism, but they’ve been 
train *em—not if you 


between houses, and England ain't big enough to 
expect to preserve.’ 

‘England ?’ 

‘and that reminds me, gentlemen we 


‘** Preserve what ?’ I says. 
““*No. The game,’ he says; 
haven’t drunk the King and Fox-hunting.’ 
““So_ they the King and Fox-hunting. I 
tickles me 


drank the King 
(he’s so 
I’ve rid 


drank 
Edward that 
on the Fox-hunting. 


there ’s_ something about 
blame British) ; but I 
after wolves in the cattle country and needed a drink pretty bad after- 


wards, but it never struck me as I ought to drink about it —- hereditarily. 


because 
rather stood out 


Wess, Woolwich,’ on the muzzle. 


«No, as I was saying, Mr. Zigler,’ he goes on, ‘ we have to train our 


men in the field to shoot and _ ride. I allow six months for it; but 


many column commanders—not that I ought to say a word against ’em, for 


they’re the best fellows that ever stepped, and most of ’em are my dearest 


friends — seem to think that if they have men and horses and guns they 


can take tea with the Boers. It’s generally the other way about, ain’t it, 


Mr. Zigler?’ 
“Se wis; F said, 


‘My command here I 


**T’m so glad you agree with me,’ he says. 


regard as a training depot, and you, if I may say so, have been one of my 
I mature my men slowly but thoroughly. First I 
attacked by night, where they can 


most c‘ficient instructors. 
put ‘em in a town which is liable to be 
attend riding-school in the day. ‘Then I use ’em with a convoy, and last I 
put ’em into a column. It takes time,’ he says; ‘but I flatter myself that 


Ih 
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any men who have worked under me are at least grounded in the rudiments 
of their professional career. Adrian,’ he says, ‘was there anything wrong 
with the men who upset Van Bester’s apple-cart last month, when he was 
trying to cross the line to join Piper with those horses he’d stole from 
Gabbitas ?’ 

‘**No, General,’ says Van Zyl. 
ran to De la Rey in his shirt. 


‘They got the horses back and eleven 
dead; and Van Besters, he They was very 
good, those men. They shoot hard.’ 
** So pleased to hear you say so. I laid ’em down at the beginning of 
this century—a 1900 vintage. Jou remember ’em, Mankeltow?’ he says. 


a i 
Middlesex 


Central 


Buncho 


estate—America does—but it made me sickish to hear this crowd fluttering 


round the Atlas (oh yes, they had an atlas), and selecting stray continents 
for Adrian to drink coffee in. The old man allowed he didn’t want to roost 
with Cronje, because one of Cronje’s kin had jumped one of his farms after 
Paardeberg. I forget the rights of the case, but it was interesting. ‘They 
decided on a place called Umballa, in India, because there was a first-class 
doctor there. 

“So Adrian was fixed to drink the King and 
study up the native army in India (I’d like to see ’em myself), till 
the British General had taught the male white citizens of Great Britain. 


Fox-hunting, and 


how to ride 
Don’t misunderstand 


me, Sir. I loved 





Busters—clerks and 
floor - walkers 
mostly,’ and = he 
wiped his moustache. 
‘It was just the 
same with the 
3uck- 


jumpers, but they 


Liverpool 
were stevedores. 
Let’s 
were a_ last-century 


see— they 


draft, weren’t they ? 
They did well after 
nine months. You 
know ’em, Van 
Zyl? You didn’t 
get much change 
out of ’em at Pot- 
fontein ?’ 
nal ico 
Van Zyl. ‘At Pot- 


fontein I lost my 





Says 


Andries.’ 

“*T beg your 
pardon, Command- 
ant,’ says the 
General; and_ the 
rest of the crowd 
sort of cooed over 
Adrian. 

“¢ BR geoose, 
says Adrian. “It 
They 


good men 


was all right. 
were 
those, but it is just 
what I say: some 
are so dam _ good 
we want to hands- 
up, and some are 
so dam_ bad, we 
say,‘ Take. the 
Vierkleur into Kaap- 
staad.” © It is not 
upright of you, 
General. It is not 
upright of you at 
all.. I do not think 
you ever wish this 
war to finish.’ 
**¢It’s a first- 
class dress - parade 
for Armageddon,’ 
says the General. 
‘With 
ought to run half a 


luck, we 


million men through 
this mill. Why, we might even be able to give the native army a_ look 
in. Oh, not here, of course, Adrian, but down in the Colony- say a 
camp of exercise at Worcester. You mustn’t be prejudiced, Adrian. I've 
commanded a district in India, and I give you my word the native 
troops were splendid men,’ 

“*QOh, I should not mind them at Worcester,’ says Adrian. ‘I would 
sell you forage for them at Worcester—yes, and Paarl and Stellenbosch ; 
but Almighty!’ he 
a million of these stupid boys to ride? I shall be an old man.’ 

* Well, Sir, then and there they began arguing whether St. Helena would 
suit Adrian’s health as well as some other places they knew about, and fixing 
up letters of introduction to Dukes and Lords of their acquaintance, so ’s 


Van Zyl should be well looked after. We own a fair-sized block of real 


“Keep your prayers for yourself,” says Van Zyl. 


says, ‘must I stay with Cronje till you have taught half 


that General. After 
ten minutes I loved 
him, and I wanted 
to laugh at him; 
but at the same 
time, sitting there 
and hearing him 
talk about the cen- 
turies, I tell you, Sir, 
it scared me. It 
cold! 


He admitted every- 


scared me 
thing—he  acknow- 
ledged the corn 
before you spoke— 
he was more 
pleased to hear that 
his men had_ been 
used to wipe the 
veldt with than I 
was when I knocked 
out Tom Reed’s 
two lead horses— 
and he sat back and 
blew smoke through 
his nose and 
matured his men 
like cigars and 
talked of the 
centuries ! - 

‘“*T went to bed 
nearer nervous 
prostration than 
I’d come in a 
long time. Next 
morning me 
and Captain Man- 
keltow fixed up what 
his shrapnel had 
Zigler 


for transport to the 


left of my 


railroad. She went 
in on her own 
wheels, and I sten- 
cilled her ‘ Royal 
Mess, 


Woolwich,’ on the 


Artillery 


muzzle; and he said 
he’d be grateful if 
I’d take charge of 
her to Cape Town, 
and hand her over 
to a duck in the 
Ordnance there. 
Then he said, 


‘How are you fixed financially? You’ll need some money on_ the 
way home.’ 

“*For one thing, Cap,’ I said, ‘I’m not a poor man, and _ for 
another I’m not going home. I’m the captive of your bow and _ spear. 
I decline to resign office.’ 

“*Skittles!’ he says (that was a pet word of his); ‘you'll take 


parole, and go back to America, and invent another Zigler a_ trifle 
We’ve got more prisoners 
than we know what to do with as it is,’ he says. ‘You'll only be 


Think of Schedule D,’ 


heavier in the working parts—I_ would. 


an additional expense to me as a_ taxpayer. 
he says, ‘and take parole.’ 

**] don’t know anything about your tariffs,’ I said; ‘but when I get 
to Cape Town I write home for money, and I turn in every cent my) 
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board ’ll cost your country to any ten-century-old Department that’s been 


ordained to take it since William the Conqueror came along.’ 
“*But confound you for a thick-headed mule,’ he says; ‘this war ain’t any 
more than just started! Do you mean to tell me you’re going to play prisoner 
till it’s over?’ 
‘**That’s about the size of it,’ I says, ‘if. an Englishman and an American 
could ever understand each other.’ 
“* But in Heaven’s holy name why ?’ 
‘“* Well, Cap,’ I says, ‘I don’t pretend to follow your ways of thought, 


he says, sitting down of a heap. 
and I can’t see why you abuse your position to persecute a poor 
prisoner 0’ war on 


his.’ 





““*My dear fel- 
low,’ he began, 
throwing up __ his 
hands and _ blush- 
ing, ‘I’ll apologise.’ 

“*But if you 
insist,’ I says, ‘ there 
are just one and a 
half things in this 
world I can’t do. 
The odd half don’t 
matter here ;~ but 
taking parole, and 
going home, and 
being interviewed by 
the boys, and giving 
lectures on my 
single-handed cam- 
paign against the 
hereditary enemies 
of my beloved 
country happens to 
We’ll 
let it go at that, 


be the one. 


Cap.’ 

“** But it Il bore 
you to death,’ he 
says. The British 
are a heap more 


afraid of what they 





call being bored 
than of dying, I’ve 
noticed. 

““*T7ll_ survive,’ 
I says; ‘I ain't 
English. I can 
think,’ I says. 

“* BY God,’ he 
says, coming up to 
me, and extending 
the right hand of 
fellowship, ‘you 
ought to be English, 
Zigler!’ 

“It’s no good 
getting mad at a 
compliment like 
that. The English 
all do it. They’re 
a crazy breed. 
When they don’t 
know you they freeze 
up tighter’n the 
St. Lawrence. When 
they do, they go 
out like an ice-jam 
in April. Up till we prisoners left—four days—my Captain Mankeltow told 
me pretty much all about himself there was—his mother, and sisters, and 
his bad brother that was a trooper in some Colonial corps, and how his 
everything, as I’ve said. 
us. They talk 


ifXthey belonged to someone else. 


father didn’t get on with him, and — well, 


5 
They ’re undomesticated, the British, ‘compared with 


about their own family affairs as 
’Taint as if they hadn't any shame, but it sounds like it. I guess they 
talk out loud what we think, and we talk out loud what they think. 

‘*] liked my Captain Mankeltow. I liked him as well as any man I'd ever 
He gave me his silver drinking-flask, and I gave him 


That’s a hundred ard fifty thousand dollars 


struck. He was white. 
the formula of my Laughtite. 
in his vest-pocket, on the lowest count, if he has the knowhow to use it. 


No, I didn’t tell him the money-value. He was English. He’d know. 


He said England needed a Monroe Doctrine worse than America. 
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‘“‘“Well, me and Adrian and a crowd of dam Dutchmen was sent down the 
What did I think 


largely different from ours, Sir—very 


road to Cape Town in first-class carriages under escort. 


of your enlisted men? They are 


largely. As I was saying, we slid down south, with Adrian looking out of 
the car-window and crying. Dutchmen cry mighty easy for a breed that 
fights as they do; but I never understood how a Dutchman could curse till 
we crossed into the Orange Free State Colony, and he lifted up his hand 
and cursed Steyn for a solid ten minutes. Then we got into the Colony, 
and the rebs—ministers mostly and schoolmasters—came round the cars with 
Van Zyl talked to ’em in Dutch, and one 


man, a big red- 


fruit and sympathy and texts. 


bearded minister, at 
Beaufort West, I 
remember, he _ jest 
wilted on the 
platform. 
“*Keep your 
prayers for your- 
self,’ says Van Zyl, 
throwing back a 
bunch of — grapes. 
‘You’ll need ’em, 
and you'll need the 
fruit, too, when the 
war comes down 
here. Jou done it,’ 
‘You 


and your picayune 


he says. 


church that’s deader 
than Cronje’s dead 
What sort 


oF 2 Ged 


horses ! 
have 
you been unloading 
black 
aas_ vogels ? The 
British 


we beat ’em,’ he 


onus, you 
came, and 


says; ‘and you sat 
still and prayed. 
The British beat us, 
and you sat. still,’ 
‘You told 


us to hang on, and 


he says. 


we hung on, and 
our farms was 
burned, and you sat 
still—you and your 
God. See here,’ 
he says, ‘I shot my 
Bible full of bullets 
after Bloemfontein 
went, and you and 
God didn’t say any- 
‘Take it and 


pray over it before 


thing. 


we Federals help 
the British to knock 
hell out of you!’ 
‘Then I hauled 
him back into the 
car. ! judged he’d 
nad @ 2% Bee 
life’s curious — and 
sudden—and mixed. 
I hadn't any more 
_ use for a reb than 
Van Zyl, and I 
knew something of 


af. wll 


the lies they’d fed us up with from the Colony for a year and more. 
I told the minister to pull his freight out of that, and went on with 
my lunch, when another man come along and shook hands with Van 
Zyl. He’d known him at close range in the Kimberley siege and 
before. The old man was very well seen by his neighbours all around, 


You’re 


‘ 


I judge. As soon as this other man opened his mouth I said, 
Kentucky, ain’t you?’ ‘I am,’ he says; ‘and what may you be?’ I 
told him right off, for I was pleased to hear good United States in 
any man’s mouth; but he whipped his hands behind him and said, ‘I’m 
not knowing any man that fights for a Tammany Dutchman. But I presoom 
you've been well paid, you dam gun-runnin’ Yank.’ 

‘‘Well, Sir, I wasn’t looking for that, and it near keeled me over, while 


old man Van Zyl started in to explain. 
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‘“** Don’t you waste your breath, Mister Van Zyl,’ he says. ‘I know this 
The South’s full of ’em.’ 


A little thing like a King’s neither here nor there, but 


breed. Then he spins around on me and says, 
‘Look at here, you. 
what you’ve done,’ he says, ‘is to go back on the White Man in six places 
at once—two hemispheres and four continents—America, England, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Don’t open your head,’ he says. 
‘You know right well if you’d been caught at this game in our country 
you’d have been jiggling in the. bight of a lariat before you could reach 
for your naturalisation papers. Go on and prosper,’ h= says, ‘and you’ll 
fetch up by fighting for niggers same as the North did.’ And he threw me 
half-a-crown—English money. 

“Sir, I do not regard the proposition in that light, but I guess I must have 
been sadly shook by the explosion. ‘They told me at Cape ‘Town my ribs was 
driven in on to my lungs. I am not adducing this as an excuse, but the cold 
God’s truth of the matter is—the money on the floor did it. ... I give up 
and cried—put my head down and cried. 

‘*T dream about this still sometimes. He didn’t know the circumstances, 
And it’s hell. 


‘How do you regard the proposition—as a brother ? 


but I dream about it. 
If you’d invented 
your own gun, and spent fifty-seven thousand dollars on her—and had _ paid 
your own expenses from the word ‘go’? An American citizen has a right 
to choose his own side in an unpleasantness, and Van Zyl wasn’t any 
Krugerite . . . and I’d risk my hide at my own expense. I got his 
address from Van Zyl; he was a mining man at Johannesburg, and I 
Guess he thought I lied. 


wrote him the facts. But he never answered. 


‘Oh, say. Did I tell you my Captain gave me a letter to an English 
Lord in Cape Town, and he fixed things so’s I could lie up apiece in his 
house? I was pretty sick, and threw up some blood from where the rib 
had gouged into the lung—here. He was a crank on quick-firing guns, and 
he took charge of the Zigler. He had his knife into the British system as 
much as any American. He said he wanted revolution, and not reform, in 
your Army. He said the British soldier had failed in every point except 


courage. He said England needed a Monroe Doctrine worse than America— 


a new doctrine, barring out all the Continent, and strictly devoting herself 


to developing her own colonies. He said he’d abolish half the Foreign Office, 
and take all the old hereditary families clean out of it, because, he said, 
they was expressly trained to fool around with Continental diplomats, and 
to despise the Colonies. His own family wasn’t more than six hundred years 
old. He was a very brainy man, and a good citizen. We talked politics 


and inventions together when my lung let up on me. 


— —_—_—— 


Called ’em 


know my General? Yes. He knew ’em all. 
They was all of the very best, and 


“Did he 
Teddie and Gussie and Willie. 
all his dearest friends, but he told me _ confidentially they was none 
of ’em fit to command a column in the field. He said they were 
too fond of advertising. Generals don’t seem very different from actors— 
or doctors or inventors. 

‘“*He fixed things for me lovely at Simonstown. 
At first they treated me as a harmless lunatic, but 
If I was left alone 


Had the biggest sort 
of pull—even for a Lord. 
after awhile I got ’em to let me keep some of their books. 
in the world ‘with the British system of book-keeping, I ’d reconstruct the 
whole British Empire—beginning with the Army. Yes, I’m one of their 
most trusted accountants, and I’m paid for it. As much as a dollar a day. 
I keep that. I’ve earned it, and I deduct it from the cost of my board. 
When the war’s over I’m going to pay up the balance to the British 
Government. Yes, Sir, that’s how I regard the proposition. 

“Adrian? Oh, he left for Umballa four months back. He told me 
he was going to apply to join the National Scouts if the war didn’t end 
in a year. ’Tisn’t in nature for one Dutchman to shoot another, but if 
Adrian ever meets up with Steyn there’ll be an exception to the rule. 
Ye-es, when the war’s over it ’ll take half the British Army to protect 
Steyn from his fellow-patriots. But the war won’t be over yet awhile. 
He that believeth don’t hurry, as Isaiah says. 
school-teachers and the rebs ‘ll have a war all to themselves long after 


The ministers and the 


the north is quiet. 
‘I’m pleased with this country—it’s big. Not so many folk on the 


ground as in America. There’s a boom coming sure. I’ve talked it over 
with Adrian, and I guess I shall buy a farm somewhere near Bloemfontein 
It’s big and peaceful—a ten-thousand-acre farm. 
I could go on inventing there, too. I’ll offer 
the patent rights to the British Government, and if they do the ‘reelly-now- 


act over her I'll turn her over to Captain Mankeltow and 


and start in cattle-raising. 
I’ll sell my Zigler right out. 


how-interesting ’ 
his friend the Lord. They’ll pretty quick find some Gussie or Teddie or 
Algie who can get her accepted in the proper quarters. I’m beginning t 
know my English. 

“And now I’ll go in swimming and read the papers after lunch. 
haven’t had such a good time since Willie died.” 

He pulled the blue shirt over his head as the bathers returned to their 
piles of clothing, and, speaking through the folds, added— 

“But if you want to realise your assets, you should lease the whole 


proposition to America for ninety-nine years.” 
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CRALt nN . ie 
CONCERNING 
MR. CLAVERDALE. 

F anyone were 
anxious to 
write the 
complete 

history of Lady 
Merioneth, he 
would, no _ doubt, 
find material to his 
hand in many 
private letters in 
the collections of 
certain illustrious 
families, and also 
in the State archives 
of the 


George I. 


time of 
This 
story, however, 
concerns that wayward intriguer merely as the unwitting instrument of Sir 
Rupert Valence’s marriage. 

Sir Rupert’s manuscripts, compiled late in life and exhibiting but little 
form or order, contain a great deal of uninteresting small talk, gossip of 
Prince, and tittle-tattle as to Court 
favourites and political celebrities. Sir Rupert had no gift for writing; 
indeed, he rambles most discursorily, and is as great a vagabond with his 
Moreover, his sense of 


Lady Merioneth, scandal of the 


pen as he seems to have been in_ his life. 
perspective was ridiculous, and matters which he appears to have considered 
of the first importance are often trivialities through which no sensible reader 
would take the trouble to labour his way; while, even if he should do so, 
he must perforce hold his nose sometimes for his stomach’s sake. The 
Baronet’s unblushing pages, however, may very well be called upon to 
contribute some items to a picture of the day, particularly to an episode 
in which he was intimately concerned, and which includes a portrait of 
that notorious Mohock, the Earl of ‘Tiverton. 

Sir Rupert Valence, of High Valence, was then but a boy of four-and- 
twenty, and had been in town only for a twelvemonth, in the space of 
which he had yet managed to see a good deal of high life, and to make 
Among those who had befriended the raw youth 


a good many associates. 
It was 


was Lady Merioneth, then at the zenith of her fame as a beauty. 
true that she had not a reputation wholly spotless, but she was a widow of 
some wealth, was known to be influential with Walpole and at Court, and 
never failed to command an attendance of people of fashion and importance 
Society was indulgent to the successful, and Lady 


at her routs and _ parties. 
her house that the adventure 


Merioneth was undoubtedly that. It was in 
which meant so much for Sir Rupert opened on a beautiful June evening. 
“There was,” says Sir Rupert in his memoirs, ‘‘a pack of people that 
hot night, that was unusual in such a house, and the stakes were high. 
Sir George Wilton lost more at Pharaoh in three hours’ play than equalled 
three years of his rent-roll.” Sir Rupert himself, being of an impetuous, 
reckless nature, lost heavily, and sought consolation and inspiration, maybe, 
At midnight he had also lost his temper, and, feeling somewhat 
This was not, however, 


in wine. 
stupid of head, retired in dudgeon from the card-room. 
quite of his own free-will, but was at the suggestion of Mr. Claverdale, who was 
of the party. Claverdale came round and whispered in his ear, which was the 
more friendly on his part as he himself had been winning, and yet was reluctant 
to win from so precipitate a loser. Sir Rupert left the table grudgingly, and 
as he was passing out his hostess greeted him. 

‘What! to bed so early, Sir Rupert?” said she mockingly. 

‘*Madam,” said he, ‘if ’twas to sit with your Ladyship, I would not to 
bed all night.” 

‘Fie! we shall have you the prettiest tongue in town,” said she, smiling. 
She admired the compliments of gallantry, though she had no particular fancy 
for Sir Rupert, who was young for her, and, moreover, too poor. 


‘*Mr. Claverdale wins still ?” she inquired. 





H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


“Mr. Claverdale wins still,” said Lord Bygrave, who was seated by her. 
“He is lucky at cards and xs 

But the lady rose with a little frown and made for the card-table at which 
Claverdale was seated. My Lord Bygrave gazed after her. 
“Maybe he is willing to be lucky in love,’ 
And how much money has my Lady ? 


. ‘* Vet, 


he said, reflecting. 
Sir Rupert, what know we all ? 
**She must be rich,” said Valence indifferently. 
Lord Bygrave lifted his eyebrows humorously. ‘ Mr. Claverdale is rich,” 
“Come, sit, Sir Rupert, and let us pull reputations in tatters. What ! 
Claverdale is 


he said. 
you will not? Why, youth is mighty mim-mouthed nowadays ! 
your friend ?” 
“‘He has been monstrous civil to me, my Lord.” 
““Oh, come, we are all that to handsome youth. 
Here is some admirable port, Sir 


Maybe you shall find 


me a post in the Ministry some day. 
Rupert—a bottle my Lady has had fetched for me, remembering out of her 
Drink a glass with me, and pronounce 


One must needs keep touch with youth somehow, and 


special kindness my poor gout. 
your judgment. 
like the judgment of youth on wine.” 

Sir Rupert somewhat moodily did as was suggested, although he had 
Lord Bygrave was an 


He looked 


already taken as much wine as was good for him. 
interested spectator of events, and he had an insatiable curiosity. 
at the card-table. 


“She pursues him as a cat a mouse,” he remarked. ‘Saw you that 


Why, I should feel uncomfortable did Lady Merioneth turn those 


smile ? 
eyes on me so. But, alas! my day is done.” 


He sipped his wine with a mock sigh, and regarded his morose 


companion. 

‘‘Know you what are Claverdale’s sentiments ?”” he inquired. 

Sir Rupert shook his head. ‘He says nothing of his own affairs. He 
is a very quiet man.” 

“‘ Aye,” said my Lord, nodding. 
’Tis said he gets letters from Lord Bolingbroke 


‘‘If rumour be true there is need he 


should be even quieter. 


in Paris.” 
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There was about this statement a note of interrogation, but Sir Rupert 
was unable to answer it, even if he had been disposed to do so. It seemed he 
was not in Claverdale’s confidence. Lord Bygrave turned his eyes again on 
the pale, still face of the latter. He was a man of thirty, of a thin delicate 
face, and with reticent eloquence written upon every feature. He came back 
to his companion, who had ceased to have any interest for him. 

** Have you lost much?” he asked good-naturedly. 

Sir Rupert confessed to a thousand guineas. Lord Bygrave yawned. 
“Look at me,” he said; ‘ I am twice your age, and if I lose a hundred I 


call myself dotard and leave the table. Oh, youth, youth! Its capacities are 
commensurate inversely with its audacities.” 

He rose and limped away. Sir Rupert, feeling somewhat muddled and 
sleepy, left the room. He intended to leave the house, but a vague idea was 
in his head that he would wait till Claverdale had finished, for Claverdale never 
stayed late and had precise habits. He therefore went into an adjoining 
chamber which was lit with low lights, and sat down upon a couch in the 
recess of the window. Here he meditated unprofitably on his losses, and 
then, owing, as he explains, to Lord Bygrave’s particulary brand of port, he 
fell asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of voices, and, blinking in the faint light, 
endeavoured to remember where he was. No sooner was the recollection 
come to him, than he stood up, wondering how long he had slept, and feeling 


mortified for his offence against good manners. As he turned to leave the 


recess, the speakers emerged into view, and he saw them clearly. They were 
Lady Merioneth and a tall, good-looking man whom he had not seen before, 
and who certainly had not been of the party. Confusion descended on 
Sir Rupert, who stood bashfully, not knowing what course to take, and as he 
hesitated, the conversation reached his ears. 

“‘There is no doubt that he has them,” said the lady’s voice in a low key. 
“And ’tis of importance that they should be secured.” 

“Faith!” said the man. ‘Let Sir Robert do his own work. Why do 
you vex your soul, my Lady?” 

‘‘My Lord,” said she, tapping his arm with her charming air of caprice, 


“is ’t not enough that I wish it? You were not wont to ask and haggle.” 


’ 


“‘Claverdale is no friend of mine,” answered my Lord in a bluff voice, 
‘‘though we are connected by marriage. I have no fancy for his secret ways. 
Yet I would do no harm to him——” 

NOT 4, My Lord 


Tiverton, there is no question but Walpole knows of his treasonable corre- 


she interrupted quickly. ‘I would save him. 
spondence with Bolingbroke and the Pretender. A descent may be made 
on his rooms any day. If you will secure the papers for me, it will save him.” 
‘‘ Why,” said he, with a hard laugh, ‘‘he is a fortunate man.” 

‘*You mistake,” she said imperiously. ‘‘I care not for him, save that he 
come to no harm.” 

‘Why, then, do you wish the papers?” he asked bluntly, ‘‘and why do 
you use me as catspaw ?” 

Again she tapped his arm, smiling pleasantly. ‘Sir Robert,” said she, 
“should not be too omnipotent. It would be well if facts were in other hands 
than his.” , 
He laughed carelessly. ‘‘ You were ever an intriguer, my Lady,” he said. 
“Well, you shall surely make me compensation.” 


‘* Maybe I shall make you Minister,” she said lightly. 
Lord Tiverton shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I mean not that,” he said, and 
“Oh! there shall be some reward,” 


gazed at her steadily. Her eyes fell. 


she said with a sigh. ‘Yet, heavens, how you exact that which should be 
freely given!” 

‘T should wish it freely given,” he said quickly. 

“If I give, I give freely,” she replied, and she looked very handsome 
and gracious. 

Sir Rupert stood in misery in his corner. He knew not what to do. He 
dared not venture forth, having heard this curious conversation, and, at that 
moment of embarrassment, he had an uneasy doubt as to what it all portended. 
Claverdale was in treasonable correspondence with the Pretender, and Lady 
Merioneth wanted to get possession of the correspondence. What did it 
all mean ? 

While he considered, the others left the room, and their voices faded 
What was the hour ? 
Evidently, therefore, he could not have slept long, and probably 


away. He glanced out of the window, but it was 
still dark. 
the card-party was still in progress. He resolved to make a bold movement 
and risk all. Yet, if he were seen quitting the house, and everyone else 
had gone, it would be humiliating to a gentleman with his pretensions to 
good form. He stole silently out of the door—and came face to face with 
Lady Merioneth. 

She started back and drew a deep breath, while her teeth appeared 
like pearls upon the edge of her underlip. Her mouth was of that radiant 


colouring fabled by poets; and poets, indeed, of a kind had dedicated 


verses to it. Her lips were celebrated in private song as proud with 
disdain, tender, scornful, haughty, smiling, and Heaven knows what not. For 
the admirers of Lady Merioneth were numerous, and she had the knack 
of drawing the Muses to her house. Once she had even secured Dean 
Swift, but that 


disaster to poor Sir Rupert, who at twenty-four had not yet learned to 


evening ended disastrously. This seemed to promise 


situation with dignity and philosophy. His legs 
forth that he had 


Lady Merioneth let her eyes dwell on him 


sustain an awkward 


positively trembled, and he stammered tarried 


long. 
tenderly, for her eyes also 
could be tender. 

“You are not late, Sir Rupert,” said she. ‘‘ There is some. still 


playing. Come, I am always glad of your company. You are as pretty as 
a girl, I declare.” 

This was not pleasant hearing for Sir Rupert, who prided himself on his 
manliness, but he was relieved that the danger was passing. Evidently Lady 
Merioneth had no suspicions where he had been and what he had heard. 

She took his arm as cool as the white statue of Diana that adorned her 
hall, and brushed past the goddess on her way to the supper-room. 

“Pray give me a glass of wine, Sir Rupert,” says she, sinking in a chair. 
‘“‘T vow these creatures will weary me to the sepulchre. I must make ready 
my family vault, where lies Merioneth, rest him!—a good man and a bad 


husband. See these jewels, Sir Rupert!’ 


She raised her white arms, which gleamed like alabaster, and on her 
beautiful neck flashed a carcanet of diamonds. 


‘*] have never admired diamonds so before,” said he. ‘‘’Tis the setting 


that becomes them.” 
His look carried his admiration, for Lady Merioneth had an irresistible 


power. 


” 


“Said I not you had a tongue ?” she said with a laugh, and crossed her 


small feet, elegantly negligent. Sir Rupert Valence thought her ravishing 


Suddenly she bent over to him and whispered— 
“Sir Rupert, heard you what I said to Lord Tiverton ?” 
“Yes, Madam,” he stuttered, going red of face. 
She nodded, her eyes bright, and sipped her wine. ‘I would I could 


enlist you also. There was you like a mouse in the room. Oh, fie, Sir 


Rupert. Lard, what might we not have been doing! Wretch!” She laughed 


as if in great good-humour. 


‘““Madam,” said he, still in confusion. ‘I may not pardon myself, 


seeing how deeply 


“Oh, pooh!” said she; and used her fan on his knee. ‘ You must 


help us. Mr. Claverdale is friend to you. I would I had thought of you 


ere this. Come, will you help ?” 


““My Lady,” said he, in amazed confusion. ‘‘I—I know not. What 
” 


would you have me do? You want some papers—— 


‘*Know you how they called me in my birth, Sir Rupert?” she asked 


languishingly. ‘‘ Charity 1 am named, and Charity I be.  Is’t not absurd ? 


Charity I be to those that are my friends; and is not Claverdale, dear soul ? 


He is rich as Croesus, and a fool, dear heart. But, rich as he be, he will 


fall and his head topple if Walpole gets his letters. Sir Rupert, will ye 


not serve a friend ?” 


‘*T would do aught to serve him,” said Sir Rupert, in wonder. 
“My Lord Tiverton will fail me,” she said, after a pause. ‘‘ See how 


frank I am with you. He is a forgetful, bluff man. But to-morrow night 


will you do it? He will not be persuaded. He is of a bitter obstinacy. 
You must steal, Sir Rupert, steal in the cause of honour and life, and fetch 
Will ye do it?” 


‘*T will,” said Sir Rupert, carried out of himself by this fine lady’s 


< 


to me. 


She breathed her gratitude, and low lights were 


graciousness and beauty. 


in her eyes. She was most admirable, and Sir Rupert wondered not that 


she was so much besought but that she was still a widow. You see, as he 
explains in his memoirs, ‘’Tis ill to look for wisdom in too young a lad, 
and the town cannot be learned by rote in a turn. I have known them that 


thought they might learn conduct and know their fellow creatures by 


lounging all day in the Mall,” pursues the Baronet. ‘‘ But the most that 
can be caught by such proceedings is the cut of the coat or the way a 
sword must hang.” So Sir Rupert had not attained to his maturer experience 
of the feminine heart, and did not know Charity, Lady Merioneth. 

That she showed no ill-temper in discovering she had been overheard 
was not remarkable now that he knew what she really wanted, and her 
frank appeal to him touched his vanity. 

When he left the house it was still some time to dawn, and night had 
not yet begun to dissolve in the streets. The wind blew freshly out of the 
west across the Park and Mayfair fields, and struck pleasantly on Sir Rupert’s 
hot face. Quality stifled behind closed windows, over guttering candles and 
in a press of painted and powdered company. This was Heaven’s breath 
on the young man’s face, although he would not have looked at it in that 
light. 
towards his rooms pondering the charms of Charity, Lady Merioneth, and 


Indeed, he relates only that the wind was cool, and that he walked 
the enterprise she had entrusted to him. Suddenly he was seized with 
What if the Earl of 
What if his Lordship should make _ his 


vertigo, the vertigo of baffled and disappointed vanity. 
Tiverton should anticipate him ? 
attempt even to-night ? 

At the thought he swung round, and faced towards St. James’s, where 


Ryder Street. He 


Claverdale lived in would see him, rouse him, and 


persuade him; and if so be Claverdale should prove a fool, he would fall 
back on his hands and his cunning. This resolution come to, Sir Rupert 
began to be mightily pleased with himself. He woke up again to new 


life and fresh vigour, and soon reached his friend’s door. It was only 
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that he hesitated for the first time. What sort of a welcome would 
Would he even be admitted at all ? 


then 
he receive ? 

The 
wearing a somewhat grave countenance. 
the attitude of 


and 


fully 


soon as he 


Claverdale himself, dressed, 


So 


door was opened by 


recognised his 
visitor he stood aside, in one who expects his friend 
to enter. 

“You left early, Valence,” said he; “I hope you are not come about 
that two hundred guineas. ’Twill There is no need to addle your 
You played too hard, and should have ceased sooner.” 


“If I have ‘not 


wait. 
head over it. 

Sir Rupert murmured that that was not his errand. 
sufficient with me, 
I have plenty at my 


bankers. "Twas 





else. 


talk 


something 
I wanted to 
with you.” 
Claverdale 
raised his eye- 
brows humorously. 
“Here is some 
thing unusual,” he 
“Well, 
drink 


your nightcap here 





said drily. 
you shall 
and then go home. 
I can spare you but 
my 


ten minutes, 


good friend, for I 
am very sleepy.” 
Sir Rupert was 
no fool; indeed, he 
was an ingenious 
and intelligent 
young man, if a 
rash one. Lt 
occurred to him 
that if 


was so sleepy, he 


Claverdale 


might already have 
But he 


nothing, and, 


been abed. 
said 
followed 
the 


was 


entering, 


his host into 
room. It 

furnished with some 
austerity of taste 
and elegance un- 
usual in those times 


The 


bore 


of profusion. 
chamber 
witness everywhere 
to French designs, 
the 


its 


also. to 
of 


Claverdale, 


and 
wealth 
owner. 

with a 
that 


English, 


gesture 
was scarcely 
indicated 
a chair, into which 
young Sir 
plumped 


Rupert 
with a 
growing feeling of 
awkwardness. 

“And 
my poor prodigal ?” 


now, 


Claverdale, 
that 


his 


said 

with a_ smile 
lighted up 
severe features. 


Government knows of your correspondence with Bolingbroke.” 


come to warn you, Claverdale,” blurted forth Sir Rupert. ‘The 


CHAPTER. fl. 


CYRENE. 


‘Bethicceng continued to regard his friend steadfastly, the smile dying 


~ but slowly on his face. Yet die it did, and the countenance resumed 
its equanimity, as if it brooded far above the tangled traffic of the human 
world. When he spoke, it was with a ring of hardness in his voice. 
“How know you that, Sir Rupert Valence of High Valence ? 
He had forgotten that this question must 


After all, what 


Sir Rupert was embarrassed. 


follow, and Lady Merioneth’s name trembled on his tongue, 


Sir Rupert stood in misery in his corner. 


kindness ? She 


harm had 


wished him to steal, and he would have stolen for her willingly; she had 


would it do that Claverdale should know of her 


warned him, as he remembered, that to approach Claverdale would be futile. 
Yet, since he had chosen this way as the shortest to his aim, relying upon his 
influence with Claverdale, there was nothing for it but to be frank. 

‘‘Tady Merioneth bade me warn you,” he said at last. 

“Ah!” says Claverdale, and sat drumming his fingers on the table. 
‘‘ She is very kind,” he proceeded. ‘‘ Dear, how greatly kind is woman! 
She had the news from Sir Robert Walpole himself, I’ll be bound. Their 
have treasonable letters in my 
Wal- 
send 
block 


doubt 


spies serve them well, Yes, Valence, I 
possession. 
could 


the 


pole 
me _ to 
for them, I 
So 


not. Charity 


Merioneth knows; 
my Lady warns me, 
On 


does’ sheP 


my soul, I would 


give much to know 
She 


why. would 


have me_ destroy 
ne 


said 


the letters, 
Bath oS es 
Sir Rupert; and 
then, remembering 
that his commis- 


had 


a termination quite 


sion included 


different, stam- 
mered, ‘‘ At least— 
that is——” 
Claverdale 

him 
“On, 


more, 


looked at 
keenly. 

there is 
friend ?” 
He 
put 


smiled 


and his hand 
to his cheek, rub- 
bing it thought- 
fully. Valence, 
would you say 1 
looks ?” 


Sir 


have 
Rupert 
him in 
“Well 


enough,” said he; 


stared at 
surprise. 


sé 


yet to my taste 
ye’re too delicate, 
Ned.” 
Claverdale 
laughed aloud now. 
‘*Gad, I’m _— glad 


you re not a 
woman; or I might 
go begging kisses 
Well, 
with 
And 


wants 


all my days. 
there’s some 
better taste. 
so Charity 
he 


my letters,” 


added with a 


demure air of re- 
flection. 

Sir Rupert 
How had 


Cia-vier d-a- Ke 





started. 





guessed? ‘You’re 


catspaw, Valence,” he continued pleasantly. ‘‘ Why, the sex will 


You must learn resistance, lad, and equivocation. 


a pretty 
do what they will with you. 
Why, ye’ve told me all there is to tell, save why my Lady wished to warn 
That puzzles me.” 

Sir Rupert did not like to say that Lady Merioneth had not asked him to 
But he 


me. 
warn his friend, merely to get possession of the documents. not 
unnaturally resented so cynical a patronage, and the assumption that he was 
ignorant of women. 


You 


London 


**Damme, Mr. Claverdale,” said he haughtily, ‘I am no chicken. 


must know I am no schoolboy for your jeers. I have been in 


Town a full year, and he that challenges my knowledge challenges me, Sir.”’ 
**Oh, your pardon,” said Claverdale, with his graceful air. ‘‘I meant 


no reflections on a very gallant gentleman @ /a mode, Sir Rupert. Nay, 
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Here is something to puzzle my wits. Why does my 
Would she hope something 


Valence, fly not out. 
Is she indeed so generous ? 
He mused in a vacancy of mind, and next fell to 


Lady warn me? 
5) 99 


from my gratitude ? 
humming a song— 
“Oh, deceive 


Pray do not leave me. 


don’t me, 


How can you use a poor maiden so? 


could unsmirchea 


this 


widow use a poor, 


believe 
But 


hour. 


Faith, Rupert, I ‘Il not any 
and innocent youth 


the 


so. hold up, lad; news comes in time, 


I thank was 


opportune, pat to you and my Lady There 


a post to- 
night from 
Bolingbroke. 


You 


I trust to my 


see how 
friend, Rupert 
Valence.” 
“Whom 
should you 
trust else, 
Claverdale ?” 
Said Sit 
Rupert, draw- 
ing him- 
self up. 
Were 
said the other, 
fingering a 
piece of paper 
he had 
from 
his pocket, 
bad fe 


tongues. They 


which 
taken 
a 
move _ glibly, 
wagging likea 
bell - clapper, 
Valence, as 
does mine 
now. But you 
have brought 
me news, and 
I am grateful. 
Also, I am in 
no danger, for 
I go to France 
to-morrow.” 

**'T'o-mor- 
row!” echoed 
Sir Rupert. 

** Aye, to- 
morrow. So 
you may send 
me those two 
hundred 
guineas, boy, 


to Paris, or 
send ’em not, 
as you will. 
I abandon 
Pharaoh for a 
more enter- 
taining game, 
of 


and one 


hi@ hoes 
stakes.” 
He 
he 
with his 
smile and evident air of dismissal, which his friend could not misunderstand. 
‘“*My journey,” said he, ‘‘is early; to bed. You look tired, 


You have a constitution like a nut, but ’twill crack if you continue 


rose 
as spoke 
soft 


and so 


Valence. 
in this way. 
walk the 


Never watch the sun 


” 


the morning, or two if it be a woman. up 


orient sky, as ‘twill do presently. Even 
He broke off sharply, and listened. 
** What that ?” his hall. 


Voices in a murmurous lull reached them; and then, of a sudden, resounded 


is he asked. Sir Rupert turned ears to the 


a thunderovs clacking on the outer door. 
Claverdale slipped quickly from the room, and Sir Rupert followed him. 
The blows on the door continued. 


“Open! open, in the King’s name!” cried a voice from without. 


Drink less wine, and more wisdom, and cut your pack at one of 


The door was opened by Claverdale himself. 


Claverdale looked at his friend under the swinging lamp with a significant 
expression. 
he said in a whisper. 


“’Tis an hour too late,” “Ts this, then, why 


her Ladyship warned me? I shall yet die untimeous.” 
“*Tis Walpole. 


nodded. 


You are to be seized,” said Valence. 
He the he 
hand in a dozen strips and then bit his lip. 

‘ce If 
room again. 


His master stopped him 


Claverdale tore paper which still held in his 


said, and turned towards the 


the 
the 


it had been winter, Rupert!” he 


A scared servant was descending stairs with a candle. 


at the foot, and, tak’ng candle from him, set 
the 
of 
drop- 
the 


the 


fire to 
scraps 
paper, 
ping 
ashes to 
floor. 
aa | 

be hanged if 
the 
shall 


will 


Elector 
have 
me,” he said 
between 

teeth. 
larke, 
the 


his 
“Ce 
stand 
-dlwor.”’ 
This 


begin- 


by 


was 
now 
ning to yield 
the 
that 


raised 


under 
blows 
were 
from without. 
Claver- 
ke pt 


But 
dale 
his wits. 

on. be 
The 


papers!” 


papers ! 


cried Valence. 

a ee 
said Claver- 
dale, pulling 
his brows 
down. ‘* There 
be 


to 


will no 


time de- 
stroy them at 
once; and 
they must not 
taken 


They lie 


be on 
me. 
in the jewel- 
case in the 
under - drawer 
the bureau 
bed- 


Press 


in 
in my 
room. 
inwards, 
Rupert, and 
escape with 
them while 
can. I 


hold 


you 


will 


parley here. 


There 4 more 


lives than 
mine hanging 
on it. Escape, man, and meet me _ to-morrow. If not, burn ’em.” 


Sir Rupert sprang upstairs, and as he did so he heard Claverdale’s 


** Open the door, Clarke. ‘These gentlemen 


voice quiet and low behind him. 
take delay ill, and will leave us exposed to the winds of Heaven and the 
crows of the streets if we hesitate longer.” 

Darkness lay heavy in the stairway, and Sir Rupert was forced to conduct 
He went without noise, so as to attract no attention 
If 
Claverdale could hold them in play for five minutes, he did not doubt his 
He reached 
the landing on which he thought Claverdale’s bed-room must be, and fumbled 
along the wall, searching for a handle. He The 
A low light suffused the room, and against the panelled wall 


himself by the balustrade. 
from below, whence ascended now the sound of voices in conversation. 


own capacity to get away with the compromising documents. 


found one and turned it. 


door opened. 








stood a curtained bedstead from which issued a tiny cry. Hastily Sir Rupert 


clapped-to the door again. It was the wrong room; possibly one of the 


maids slept there. He groped once more in the darkness and opened 


another door. This, at last, was surely Claverdale’s. 

The room was full of loosening darkness, and the objects in it were 
partly revealed by the two great windows. The tall bureau stood by 
one of these windows, and Sir Rupert made his way to it at once. He 
thrust into his hands, and 


opened the lid with the key Claverdale had 


rapidly felt for the drawer. Then he pressed inwards, and it gave. He 
drew it out, and in the vague light fished among the contents. His fingers 
suddenly met about a case. He had found it. 

A thrill of triumph ran through him. 
He lifted the case, opened it, reached forth 
a clutch of papers, and even in the act was 
aware that someone had entered the room. 


A misty twilight poured through the open 


window, _ irradi- 
ating the room 


greyly, and just 
within the thres- 
hold, come with 
soft footfall, he 
could) make out 
the figure of a 
woman, still, tall, 
and wondering. 
Her dress was 
ol dull 


in the 


pearl 
gloom, 
and she stood 
like a_ ghost, 
flickering in and 
out of darkness 
before his eyes 
with each breath 
he drew. Yet 
that 


silence and the 


for afi 


uncertainty of 
the light, he was 
aware that she 
was there, and 
there flew 
through his 
mind the thought 
that here must 
be one of the 
maids of the 
house whom the 


had 
awakened. He 


noise 


remembered one 
by name, and 
now called to 
her in a_ low 
voice. 

‘“*Ts’t Sally 2?” 

‘No, ’tis not 
Sally,” answered 
out of the en- 
vironing twilight 


a soft, flowing 


voice, acai Be | 
I—’tis Cyrene.” 

As she 
spoke she 
emerged into the 
room. Sif 
Rupert drew aside the curtains of the window so that the dawn was visible, 
sheer away over the tops of the houses, and the two were face to face, and 
could make out each other’s features. He noticed that a little trembling 
ran down her slender body. Then he spoke. 

‘Tam sent on an errand by Mr. Claverdale,” said he, with some visible 
embarrassment. 

Her eyes dropped to the box he held and to the papers in his hand, and 
Sir Rupert made 


It seemed that 


she gave vent to a little cry, which was instantly hushed. 


her out for a lady, but what she did there puzzled him. 


she was young; and she suspected him. How was he to allay her suspicions 


>? 


without revealing Claverdale’s secret ? It was quite certain that she was 


no servant. She might be anybody, for he knew not who also lodged in 


the house. > 
“You are here to fetch Mr. Claverdale’s papers ?” 
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she inquired in her . 





soft and tremulous tones; and then, on a bolder note, ‘ Pray, who are 


you, Sir?” 

*“T am Sir Rupert Valence, Madam,” said he. 

** Sir Rupert Valence!” she echoed vaguely, and seemed to consider. 

But Sir Rupert was uncomfortably conscious of the passing moments, 
and of the Government agents below. He had no time to lose. He moved 
a step towards the door, but it seemed that to reach it he must dodge past 
her, and he hesitated. The light was discovering her to him. 


**Tis a strange thing, you will confess, Sir,” said the girl at last, with a 


little awkward laugh. 


“°*Tis a strange errand, a stranger past midnight with 
Mr. Claverdale’s 
private papers.” 
8. SOC 
so strange, 
Madam,” 
he quickly, 


that a 


said 
se as 
strange 


woman should 


question my 
right at dead of 
‘night. Pray, 
Madam, what 


name do you 
honour ?” 

She was 
silent for another 
space, and he 
could now make 
out her form. 
Doubt rose in 
her handsome 


eyes, which were 


at once bewil- 
dered and_ fear- 
ful; her bosom 


fluttered, and the 


pallor of her 


cheeks was 
visible. She 
laughed — tremu- 
lously. 

‘Ah Sit,” 
she cried. ‘’ Tis 
as much your 


right as mine to 
demand. I am 
Cyrene Pomeroy, 
my brother’s 
sister. ’Twas but 
natural of me to 
stand guard over 
his letters. I 
beg you pardon 
my inquisitive 
tongue, Sir 
Rupert.” 

yet oe oe 
Madam,” he 


answered, with stumbling words; ‘’twas a proper suspicion you had of me. 


Sir Rupert drew aside the curtains of the window. 





You know me not, and—and I——” 

“Of course, knew me not,” she answered, with her forced laugh. “I 
am half-sister to Mr. Claverdale, and am in town to stay with him.” 

““Why, then,” said 


it, for you may further my plot, which is to save him.’ 


Sir Rupert very cheerfully, “I am glad to hear 


, 
**Save him!” she echoed, glancing involuntarily at the papers he held. 
“Madam,” said Sir Rupert eagerly; “‘ these papers are of grave import ; 

they spell much, and that hazardous, to Mr. Claverdale. And the Govern- 

ment agents are now in this house to seize them. There is no time to be 
lost. I must get them away.” 
“You 


answered slowly. 


must get them away, Sir—of that there is no doubt,” she 


She passed lightly out of the room and listened at the 
well of the stairs. There streamed up the sound of voices, now loud and 
back. ‘You 


said with a little heartlessness, “‘that I did 


dissonant. Cyrene ran must forgive me, Sir Rupert,” she 
not spy your quality sooner; 
yet ’twas the darkness. But pray let me spare you that labour. I will take 
the papers myself in charge for my brother.” 

Sir Rupert hesitated for the space of ten seconds. It still remained that 
he did not know this girl, who said she was Claverdale’s half-sister. What if 
she were not ? 

“In truth, Madam,” said he very politely, ‘‘ you do me an injustice to 


Besides, I am under instructions from 


suppose the charge is a labour. 
Mr. Claverdale.” 
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after a and with an 


“Do as 


“True,” said she, perceptible pause, appear- 


ance of great frankness. you will; you are right to hold to 


your duty.” 
“Then, 


gallantly, for he 


, 


Rupert 
the 


take said Sir 


this 


by your leave, Madam, I will mine,’ 


Was growing restive under detention, despite 


fire of her fine eyes, as he 
describes it. 
‘ Nay, 


descend together by yours, Sir Rupert,” 


but we will 
she returned, with a pretty coquettish 
that thrilled 


passed out before him. 


glance him; and_ she 


s 7 own we Mr. 
Sir Rupert confesses that he was Down went Mr 


struck with her elegant looks; she was 


no young miss at nurse, but a handsome woman of the mode, though with a 
But he had little time to use his eyes 


better colour than the dames of town. 
on her, as, above all, he was anxious to get away with the dangerous papers. 
He held them hard; his arm unobtrusively dropped by his side as he came 
down the stairs behind Cyrene Pomeroy into the square and roomy hall. He 


was certain that she was now convinced that his mission was genuine. She had 


HWellings 


so friendly an air. As they reached the hall the noise of voices broke out more 
clamorously, and the girl turned and looked apprehensively at her companion. 
“You are right,” she whispered; ‘I am sure they mean no good to 
my brother.” 
At that moment the door of the room on the right opened stormily and 


some figures emerged. 


There was no light in 
the hall 
the 


but 


save that which 


struck in from vacant and forlorn 


dawn the opened door 
disclosed a candelabrum beyond. ‘The 
rays from this fell upon Claverdale, pale 


but a vehement 


without, 


Oe Aone ee. and _ possessed, with 


controlled on his _ features. 
startled Sir 


felt his 


passion 


the this 


They feil, another face, and recognition of 
Rupert. 
companion wince and shrink, for they were both against the wall, into the 


Sir Rupert wondered 
what was the significance of Lord Tiverton’s presence there. Had 
But Claverdale’s flashing eye spoke for the situation. 


too, on 


It was the Earl of Tiverton, surely. Simultaneously, he 


darkness of which they had unconsciously retreated. 
it been 


a mistake ? What 
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did it mean? At least, it seemed as necessary as ever that he should 
get outside the house with the papers, and to do that he must not be seen 
now. He remained in the gloom where he was. Was it treachery? He 
saw Lord Tiverton begin the ascent of the stairs and one of the other 
gentlemen tipsily sang a stave. He became aware suddenly of a faint 
clicking sound somewhere near, and was aware that the girl was no longer 


A little 
Whence 


by him. Was it possible that the door into the street was open ? 
thread of light appeared on the wall opposite and grew gradually. 
came it? He waited, looking for the intruders to follow Lord Tiverton 
upstairs; but one remained, and it was not he that was tipsy. 

“IT shall hold each and several of you responsible for this, Mr. 
Guildford Wellings,” he heard Claverdale say in his icy manner. 

“* Gad, Sir; delighted, Sir,” said Mr. Guildford Wellings, with an elaborate 
bow. ‘ Tivvy will claim 


first place ; but, damme, 


and now the one flagged, and now the other, and now the distance between 
them diminished, and anon it drew out again. 

Unhappily, Sir Rupert’s vehicle was of a clumsier and heavier build than 
the light carriage before him, which he could sometimes see and always hear, 
rushing through the grey of the dawn with all speed over the ill-paved 
and rutty roads. But between his teeth he vowed that she should not 
confess herself for jade in _ penitence. He 


escape him, and_ should 


would humble this precious spy who had tricked him so, handsome 
though she was. Therefore the driver, stimulated by the promise of 
reward, whipped up his horse and vainly endeavoured to come abreast of 
the runaway. Presently, just as they were mounting the slopes of the 
Heath, every sign and token of the other coach had vanished, and it seemed 
that Sir Rupert’s chance was gone for ever, and the unlucky papers in the 
hands of Claverdale’s 
enemies. 

With these discom- 





Mr. Claverdale, set me 
before Clement! damme, 
you must!” Sir Rupert 
resolved on action. It 
was clear these nocturnal 
visitors were bent on 
stealing by violence what 
he had already taken ; 
could not 

Wellings 


he was not worth his 


and if he 


surprise this 


manhood. He drew him- 
self up for a rush. 
Suddenly the papers 
were twitched with a 
swift movement from his 
fingers. He turned with 
an oath, and stared. The 
door shot wide gently, 
and he saw the girl’s 


figure slipping forth. She 





had robbed him! The 
lock clicked in the catch. 
She was gone. 

Sir Rupert leapt 
across the hall and 
pulled at the 
door, and by this act 


heavy 


drew the attention of 
Mr. Guildford Wellings, 
who ran forward towards 
him. ‘There was little 
time for reflection. 
Down went Mr. Wellings 
under a heavy blow from 
the young Baronet, and 
in another moment 
Claverdale had joined 
his friend, 

** Run, run—hasten, 
Rupert! Zounds, you’re 
a good fellow!” and, 
unlatching the door, he 
pushed his friend into 
the street. Sir Rupert, 
unable to explain and 
unwilling to lose valu- 
able time, dashed 
down the steps and into 
the breaking day. 

Out of the dimness rumbled the noise of a departing coach, possibly 
one of those that had been in waiting for my Lord ‘Tiverton. — Sir 
Rupert took to his heels in the direction of the sound forthwith. He had 
been completely deceived by a paltry girl who was possibly in league with 
the raiders, or, if not, was at least a s;y of the Ministry. As he reflected 
on this explanation, which appeared positive, his vanity was mortified and 
his anger rose, 

The night was fine, and the wind still streamed in the dark channels of the 
streets, bringing to him now and then news of the coach in front; yet it was 
obvious that he could not by any means overtake on foot what rolled upon 
wheels, and he must have given up in despair and fury of mind as the breath 
left his body, but that at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane a heavy chaise 
lumbered into sight. He hailed it, panting, and was soon being driven north- 
wards through Soho as fast as the tired horse could carry him. ‘Thus they 
fled, pursuer and pursued, towards St. Giles’s, out upon the turnpike by 
Tottenham Court, through the village of Kentish ‘Town, and farther still 


towards the heights of Ilampstead. It was a race of coach against coach, 


The highwayman gave him the compliment of a pistol-shot. 


posing reflections in his 


mind, Sir Rupert was 
savagely ascending the 
hill, when he was aware 
of an outcry on the still 
air, and the report of a 
pistol. Once more the 
coachman was induced 
to ply his whip, and 
the weary horse ambled 
weakly up the slope in 
the direction of these 
The Heath iay 


black and 


sounds. 
wide and 


solitary, giving ear to 





the silent night and 
the quiet stars; and it 
seemed as if these two 
spectators, heaven and 
the broad-bosomed 
earth, were still to listen 
to this sudden outbreak 
Against the 


lights of the 


of noises. 
feeble 
dawn, as he came up, 
Sir Rupert could desery 
the body of a coach, a 
struggling figure upon 
the box, and a man on 
horseback, blurred and 
monstrous to the eve. 
doubt 


what was forward, and, 


There was no 


leaping from his seat, 
he drew his sword as he 
sped towards the party. 

The highwayman 
turned about on hearing 
his approach, and gave 
him the compliment of 
a pistol - shot, which 
grazed his cheek, singed 
through his curls, and 
went out by his hat. 
The next moment the 
fellow had struck the 


spurs into. his horse, 








and, with a harsh laugh 
of derision, was gallop- 
ing across the broken ground of the Heath. Sir Rupert breathlessly reached 
the carriage, and, perceiving its occupant to be a lady, took off his hat. 

‘* Madam, I fear I come too late,” said he. 

‘*Sir, you are welcome that you come at all,” she cried in distress. ‘I 
” 


have lost that which———” But here she broke off suddenly, as Sir Rupert by a 


movement took the light. She uttered an exclamation, and Sir Rupert too 
cried out in astonishment. It was Cyrene Pomeroy. 

Her face was white and grave, and there was a look of anger rising in 
her eyes. 

‘**T owe you thanks,” said she, ‘‘that you have saved my purse, Sir, and the 
bitterest hate that -’ But here again she broke off, only continuing to 
regard him with indignation. 

‘““Madam, I am proud to have had the honour to serve you ever so 
slightly,” Sir Rupert declared coldly. ‘‘ Yet I am not here in chase of a 
tobyman, but of a thief.” 

“A thief ! 


sister, you who have prolesscd to be friend to him.” 


* she echoed angrily. ‘‘ You use strange terms to my brother’s 





THE 
‘IT know not who you be,” said Sir Rupert, his young blood hot; ‘* but, 
whosoever you be, you have stolen papers from me.” 

‘“‘Taith, were they yours?” she asked with cold sarcasm. 

‘I was entrusted with them,” said Sir Rupert, ‘to preserve them from such 
as you, Madam, and your friends.” 

“I do not understand you, Sir,’’ she answered, with a little frown on her 
beautiful face. ‘* This talk is all abracadabra. You make pretences.” 
** Madam, nothing so plausible as a spy!” 

“A spy!” she exclaimed, the colour in her face now. ‘ By Heaven, I 
declare I would I endured the highwayman rather than this fellow.” 

“Enough, Madam,” said Sir Rupert. ‘If I have had the honour to 
rescue you, as you allege, and that privilege, you shall return me my property, 
and we will cry quits.” 

He put out a hand as he spoke. She laughed a scornful, angry little 


‘“‘T thank you for your timely aid, Sir,” she said; ‘and pray you will 


” 


laugh. 


be so good as to ask the coachman to drive on. It wears to morning. 
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Fle assisted Miss Pomeroy into the 


“Pardon me,” said Sir Rupert, laying a hand on the chaise. ‘‘ There is 


something that I must require of you.” 
‘** Are you turned ’wayman as well as cracksman, then?” she asked bitterly. 


** Madam,” said he, stubbornly polite, ‘I will insist on my right to regain 


what I have lost.” 
“You would use force?” she asked quickly. 
“Tam aman, Madam, and you are a woman. Pray, shame me not before 


myself,” he answered, his heart throbbing with his mingled emotions. 


Miss Pomeroy set her teeth. 

“Well, I beg you to begin,” she cried audaciously. 

Sir Rupert was taken aback, for he had expected a surrender, and_ this 
handsome vixen promised fight. 

‘* Madam,” he stammered, ‘‘ I am loth to use such measures on one——” 

‘** Pray, Sir, to business,” she interrupted with scorn and anger. His glance 
took in the elegance of her dress and her moving bosom. ‘There was some- 
thing in her eye that daunted him, whatever she was. She clenched her little 
hand tight and held it to her breast. It seemed monstrous to offer violence to 
one so young and _ beautiful. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘you know that those papers you have are important ; 


that upon them hangs tie life of Mr. Claverdale—nay, and the lives of others.” 
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“*Tis true,” she gasped. ‘* My poor brother’s ruined through his folly 
and your wickedness.” 

“My wickedness!” he 
tried to save him whom you style your brother!” 

“What!” she cried, ‘you who are in league with my Lord Tiverton 
and his enemies!” 

Sir Rupert fell back a step in amazement. 


echoed wonderingly. ‘Why, ’tis I that have 


ry 


Tiverton ?” 
"Twas to warn Mr. Claverdale of a raid that 
Lord Tiverton 


he said. ‘‘Why, I never set eyes 


“*T in league with Lord 
on him before last night! 
would be made on him that I 
comes into this matter I know not. At least 
he realised suddenly that he did know, but that he did not know how 
A change had come over the 


went io his rooms. How 


” he hesitated, because 


things had fallen out just as they had. 
girl’s face. 
*“You say you are my brother’s friend ?” she asked quickly. 


“I have involved myself in peril to help him,” he said simply. 


oach with ceremony. 


“TI have not been in town this year,” she said, in a lower voice. 


” 


only arrived this week. If ’tis true—— 


“Madam, my honour!” said Sir Rupert. 
A long sigh escaped the girl. 

‘““We have been at cross purposes,” 
“TI took you for one who would do my 


she said sadly, descending from 
the coach and approaching him. 
brother harm.” 

“And I 


“who 


you,” he said with a smile, as the truth dawned on 


But, Madam, if you are 


documents. 


Suc h as 


Twill 


likewise. 


forces and destroy the 


him, would do 


you say, let us join wretched 
be wiser.” 

Cyrene Pomeroy started. ‘*’Tis impossible,” she said. 
‘*Madam,” he said, ‘‘ the packet—— 


She was white now again, all her anger fled, and only alarm on her face. 


” 


have it not,” she said tremulously. ‘’Tis gone.” 
“What, Madam?” 
“Nay, ‘tis true I ran off with them, thinking you were to betray my 

brother. But you come too late. 
“He has them! The Devil! 

Rupert in dismay, and the two stared at each other disconsolately. 


he cried, suspicion once more awakening. 


” 


You said right. The highwayman 


This is worse and worse,” exclaimed Sir 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SIGN OF THE PACKHORSE, 


6 te Heath was now bathed in light, and shadows were jumping shyly 


from every tree and bush. Cyrene Pomeroy suddenly uttered an 
exclamation of pain, and a sob sprang into her throat. 

“*Tis my stupidity,” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, I have destroyed him!” 

““Nay, Madam,” said Sir Rupert chivalrously; ‘I will not have you 
blame yourself. ’I'was but just and right to outwit such a thief as I 
appeared.” 


“If I had known——” 
“Nay, I beg of you,” 


began Miss Pomeroy. 
he stammered, interrupting her. ‘’Twas my 
fault not to have been more explicit.” 


“Oh, had I but slept on, and not been awakened by you 4 


she 
began again. 

‘‘Awakened by me?” said Sir Rupert in surprise. Their glances met, 
and Cyrene’s delicate cheeks were charged with faint colour. 

“Twas your room, then?” he stammered. 

‘“*] think,” said Miss Pomeroy hastily, ‘‘ that ’tis time we pursued the 
highwayman.” 

Sir Rupert frowned. 

**He has a long start of us,” he said; ‘‘and Heaven knows which way 
he took; but I swear, by my faith, I will follow him to the end, even if it 
be to Tyburn.” This he said very bravely, being, as he acknowledges, 
moved by the distress and beauty of his companion. 

‘‘] will help you,” said she eagerly. 

He looked at her doubtfully, for, much as he would have liked such 
But the 


Heath was wide, and day was breaking on them; and he had not the 


company, he feared that she would prove only an encumbrance. 


remotest notion in which direction to seek the villain. He turned and 
looked at his chaise, where, in the distance, the poor rag of a horse was 
blowing and steaming. ‘Then his gaze came back to Cyrene and her coach. 
“If 1 might borrow your coach,” he began hesitatingly. 


“*’Tis not mine,” said she; But I 
bought it for a price—there was no time to lose—at least, I thought not.” 


‘“Maybe ’tis my Lord ‘Tiverton’s,” said Sir Rupert suddenly, realising 


‘‘I know not to whom it belongs. 


that there were mysteries as yet unsolved in this nocturnal adventure. 

“Indeed, I hope it is,” she cried with spirit; ‘‘for ’tis through him 
that we are in this case.” 

“What can he have meant ? What was intended against Mr. Claverdale ?” 
inquired the bewildered Sir Rupert. 

“TI know not,” said Miss Pomeroy, with a sigh. ‘ But that ’twas evil 

intended is manifest, for the Earl of Tiverton would not be involved otherwise. 
His fame is bruited about for his extravagances. He will do everything violent. 
Oh! he is detestable. Yet maybe it was but of a piece with his arrogant 
bullying ways, for he could not have known of the papers. ’Tis all a 
perplexity—'tis all a misunderstanding,” she cried. 
““Nay, my Lord knew very well,” said Sir Rupert quickly. 
“How so?” she asked, as quick as he. 
Sir Rupert shook his head. ‘I cannot see daylight,” he avowed, ‘yet 
this is certain, that my Lady Merioneth instructed the Earl of Tiverton to 
seize the papers.” 

‘*Lady Merioneth,” she echoed. 


’ she said. 


‘“Yes, so as to save your brother from his own follies,’ 
Miss Pomeroy went off into angry laughter. , 

“Why, ’tis she that is his most dangerous enemy, being a woman and 
She hath manceuvred to catch him, the wretch, this twelve- 
My Lady Charity begs my Lord of 


slighted by him. 
month. Oh, Sir Rupert, I see it all now! 
his kindness to save poor Claverdale from himself, and my Lord generously 
But where 


consents for a consideration. Oh, fie! oh, fie! I see it clearly. 


came you in, Sir Rupert? How gets this to your ears ?” 
Sir Rupert owns io feeling somewhat uncomfortable. He grew red, he 
opened his mouth, but spoke not, and he shifted restlessly. 

**T overheard the conversation, Madam,” he said at last. 

Miss Pomeroy was regarding him seriously with her frank and courageous 
eyes. 

“And flew to warn your friend?” she said with a little touch of 
sarcasm. 

“On my soul, ’twas so,” he protested. ‘I was deceived by the lady, I will 
confess, though at my age I should ha’ known better.” 

A smile flitted over Miss Pomeroy's features. 

* But if I misread her intentions I was fortunately not led into the trap. 
Of goes I pell-mell to Claverdale, and not a moment too soon, if what you say 
be true; for Lord ‘Tiverton and his bullies tumble in after me.” 

‘Sir Rupert,” said the girl, putting out her hand impulsively, ‘‘ you have 
saved my brother from—a wicked woman, and you will have saved him from 
himself if we can catch this highwayman.” 

“Command me, Madam,” said he with equal impulsiveness; ‘“ may I 
perish if I leave the chase this side of God’s acre.” 

As he spoke he gave orders to the drivers, one of whom he dismissed, and 
then he assisted Miss Pomeroy into the coach with ceremony. 

“We will drive to the nearest inn,” said he, ‘“‘ where you shall obtain 


refreshment. You must be aweary and ahungered.” 


‘““T am both,” said she; ‘‘ but I will neither cat nor rest till I have 
seen where this ends.” 

“Nor I,” says Sir Rupert heartily ; who, however, made a_ mental 
reservation in favour of drinking, for his head was very hot and his palate 
was dry, which, of course, is the penalty of a sleepless night. ‘The coach 
rumbled up the hill and descended towards lights in a little nook of the 
lower Heath. 

It was a patch of wood growing in a tiny vale, and secreted, as it 
were, by the environing heights; and in the thick of the tall summer 
trees, that waved in the wonderful morning breezes, was a small and ancient 
tavern. In pursuance of his reservation, Sir Rupert ordered the coachman 
to pull up here, and knocked on the door to ask for news of the high- 
wayman. Of course it was always possible that the people of the inn had 
been asleep at that early hour, and had seen nothing—in which case he 
might take the opportunity to drink a glass of rum-and-milk, or a decent 
draught of wine, if it were procurable, or even a tankard of ale. To the 
knocking came the host, shambling in slippers, and peered angrily out at 
this untimely visitor. But Sir Rupert’s air and voice of authority 1eluced 
him to a proper respectfulness, and he confessed that he had woke in a 
bad temper owing to a previous disturbance. 

‘““A man, Sir, that rapped at my house, and blasphemed, and swore 
that he would pull it down did I not descend.” 

“‘ Heavens, ’tis my quarry!” cried Sir Rupert in a great state of excite- 
ment, and, forgetting his thirst, back he runs to the coach to acquaint 
Miss Pomeroy. This news threw the lady also into a condition of 
expectancy, and even agitation. She begged that he would make every 
exact inquiry as to the direction in which the ruffian had fled. Sir Rupert 
returned to the tavern and questioned the man. The insolent visitor had 
been a tall, burly fellow. He could swear to that, for, being afraid of the 
threats, he had descended and supplied him; which, as his honour would 
understand, was his excuse for his ill- temper on his second awakening. 
Moreover, the man was gone in liquor, and sang loudly some abominable 
tune, and the last the innkeeper saw or heard of him was the loom of his 
black horse and the rattle of hoofs passing down the valley. 

“By the Lord,” said Sir Rupert, ‘’tis he—black horse !” 
This time, however, he remembered his thirst, and drank a tankard 
of ale before returning to Miss Pomeroy. 

When they were again upon the way, Sir Rupert, who was more himself 
now, faced the situation boldly. He was quite quick of wit, as may have 
appeared, and he saw that although, so far, fate or accident had favoured 
them, they could not drive on indefinitely on a wild chase after an unknown 
man who would, in all probability, vanish into the country that was opening 
before them in the dawn, as a rabbit into a warren. 

“We will pull up at the next place where any is astir and inquire 
again,” said he to Miss Pomeroy. a 

They passed one or two solitary farms, and presently turned a corner of 
the highway which revealed another tavern—a little rustic hostelry, before 
which swung a sign and in the open door of which a maid was using a 
broom. ‘Two or three horses were tethered to the railing about a tree before 
the inn. The sign of the Packhorse creaked to-and-fro as Sir Rupert 
alighted from the coach, and immediately the coachman hailed him. The 
man declared that he could go no farther, as his horse was spent, and 
begged to be allowed to return. He would bait here and go back to 
Hampstead with what speed was left in the poor creature Sir Rupert 
reflected. It was more than a nuisance; it meant the cessation of pursuit. 
He argued with the fellow, who was obstinate and surly. 

“You are this lady’s coachman,” he said angrily. 

“T am not,” said the driver stubbornly. ‘I was hired by three 
gentlemen to carry them to a house, and the lady came out and offered 
me more.” 

“Well, go to the Devil!” exclaimed the irritable Baronet ; and, having 
explained the situation to the girl, he assisted her to the ground, and they 
entered the inn. There was a considerable noise within, and, placing Miss 
Pomeroy in a private room off the passage, he set out to find the innkeeper 
and make inquiries. He had also to endeavour to obtain horses and a 
chaise for the continuation of their quest. ‘The first man he encountered 
had an official air about him, and scrutinised Sir Rupert with almost suspicious 
eyes ; but immediately afterwards saluted very civilly. 

*“Can you say where the host is, my good man?” inquired the Baronet 
in his haughty tones. 

The man indicated a door, opening which Sir Rupert found himself in the 
presence of a party. There were three fellows in the unmistakable dress of 
officers of the law, there was the landlord bubbling over with excitement, and 
there was a fifth man, seated on the wooden bench, handcuffed and guarded. 
Sir Rupert’s exclamation of wonder rang through the room and drew the 
attention of the company. It was the highwayman, or he was double Dutch ! 

The innkeeper, who was busily engaged in serving his guests, among whom 
was the prisoner, bustled up to him. Surely an insignificant wayside tavern had 
never begun the day so early or so well! 


** Your orders, Sir ?” said he, with respectful triumph in his voice. 


’ 


““Who is that man?” demanded Sir Rupert, pointing a finger at the 


cr. 
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Ass Pomeroy went forward and looked at the spott. 
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‘Jack Niven, your honour,” said the innkeeper glibly, as if afraid lest 
anyone should forestall him; ‘Jack Niven, the famous ’wayman, the best 
practitioner at the high toby these twenty years.” 

“High toby!” said Sir Rupert, and suppressed what was on his lips, for 
he was sometimes a cautious young man. 

‘“What’s the charge ?” 

“Holding and robbing one Anthony Merrill on Finchley Common last 
Tuesday night,” said one of the constables that sat by the prisoner, a man with 
fat, puffy cheeks, who appeared to be out of wind. 

The highwayman grinned and raised the glass he held to his mouth. 

“You wouldn’t ha’ took me, Hilditch, if I hadn’t been in liquor,” said he 
blandly, and stared with his smile at Sir Rupert. The latter vaguely felt that 
there was something mocking in the glance. Now he was considering what he 
should do, for his course did not appear very clear to him, when he heard 
an exclamation at the door behind him, and Miss Pomeroy’s voice cried out 
excitedly 

“Tis he! 

Sir Rupert turned with a little frown. 

taken 
Hilditch, the fat man, looked at her with an 


That’s he that robbed me of them!” 
She was certainly injudicious, for 
whatever the highwayman had from her was assuredly now in the 
possession of the constables. 
expression of interest. 
“What, will you charge him too, Madam ?” he asked. 
‘*More of your work, Jack. This should take you a double journey to 
Tyburn,” remarked another of the constables affably. 
The highwayman, with his smile, still looked at Sir Rupert and the lady. 
“‘] have not laid a hand on ’em, so help me!” said he. 
Was it a mocking smile ? 
‘“What was’t he took from you, Madam?” asked Hilditch importantly. 
“Why ” began Miss Pomeroy; but Sir Rupert’s hand stole out 
behind him, and seized hers with a warning squeeze. 


“This lady was attacked by that man,” he said, ‘‘on Hampstead Heath 


It lingered there. 


an hour since, and had it not been for my coming up would have been 


” 


robbed of all she possessed. As it was she lost a jewel—— 


“There was a jewel on him,” said Hilditch. Ten guineas, a diamond 
jewel, and a bundle of letters.” 
Cyrene squeezed his fingers in return. She had understood. 

“I defy the lady to say I took aught from her,” said Jack Niven 
boldly, and his eyes seemed to wink at her. What did he know, or was 
it merely bravado ? 

“May the lady see the jewel?” 

Hilditch took laboriously from his pocket a packet, which he opened 


and rolled out on his knee—the guineas, a diamond, and the letters ! 


asked Sir Rupert. 


Miss Pomeroy went forward and looked at the spoil. 

“nO, It cannot have been he.” 
“Oh, Madam, these tobymen have a heap o’ Hilditch 
Maybe 


she said slowly; ‘‘’tis not mine. 
tricks,” said 
‘Bless your heart, there ’s no 


, 


pompously. believing in them. 
‘twas he all the same.’ 

*“*T said I took nothing from her,” said the sardonic Nevin. 

“?’Twas not the letters by chance ?” said Hilditch with a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Oh, no; oh, dear no,” said Cyrene emphatically, for she was aware that 
to claim them would not be to obtain possession of them. ‘They were in the 
custody of the law. She exchanged a look with Sir Rupert, whose face 
beamed approval. 

‘*T am sorry to have intruded,” she said, with a careless bending of her 
head towards the constable. 

‘‘Say no more, Miss; say no more,” said the gratified Hilditch. ‘ We 
have a good case against him. Jack Niven, you shall ride in the cart, lad, 
for sure.” 

‘*Give me another glass,” said the tobyman with swaggering indifference. 

One of the constables laughed, and ordered glasses round of the host. 
Meanwhile, Sir Rupert and the lady withdrew. 

In the other room they sat down, and for a time there was silence, each 
being deeply involved in thought. Then Cyrene spoke impulsively. 
“They have them. All is lost. 
‘*Give me time,” said Sir Rupert confidently. 


I can see no way.” 
‘“Damme, I will not be 


beat.” He remained absorbed by his reflections for some time longer, and 


then he rose. 

‘Why, as we have caught him, or, rather, he is caught, we are absolved 
of our vow,” said he gaily. ‘‘We will have food and rest.” 

“Tf you will,” she answered with a sigh; and he went out to give his 
orders. At the same time he inquired carelessly of the innkeeper how long 
his visitors would remain. 

“Why, Sir,” says Boniface, ‘they have been questing all night and are 
You shall see them sit and make merry there over their capture 
for an hour or more. ‘Then, ho for Newgate and the ‘Tree! ” 

He spoke as if it were an admirable jest, but Sir Rupert did not mind 


weary. 


the man's callousness. Ile ordered breakfast forthwith and went back to 


the lady. 
Miss Pomeroy ate very 
indeed, poor girl, she had gone through much and was exhausted. 


well, despite her anxiety for her brother ;_ for, 


‘Have you a plan, Sir Rupert ?” she asked. 
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‘*T have one,” said he; ‘‘but I will not tell it, lest it prove false to 


me. Yet I will swear to recover the letters. I will go to prison in the 


effort, maybe; but I will do it.” This he said in the growing admiration 
of her beauty, which was not at all depreciated by her weariness and the 
early morning hours. He would say no more, but she thanked him 
gratefully, yet with a little doubt. No sooner had he finished his meal 
than he left her and went into the tap-room to the company, 


Mr. Hilditch and his companions were engaged in reminiscences with their 


where 


prisoner. 

Cyrene sat in a state of suspense and anxiety, and endeavoured to while 
away the time until he should return. The litthe window commanded a view 
of the road towards Hampstead as far as the bend in it, and as she was distress- 
fully looking out upon the new day, she saw a chaise and pair turn the corner 
sharply, and dash up to the Packhorse. From it alighted, to her amazement 
and concern, no other than the Earl of Tiverton, who entered the house with 
his customary assertion of authority and indifference to everyone and every- 
thing. The next moment the handle turned, and the nobleman stood 
before her. 

Ile was red of face, and bore the marks of the last night’s dissipation 
on him, but he wore a most resolute and angry look. 

I have tracked you 
at last, and a pretty run you gave me. Had I but 
guessed ’twas you, I would have taken other precautions, but I thought you was 
Step in! You have led me 


**So, Madam,” said he abruptly, ‘‘’twas you, was it ? 
I thought it was the man. 


in Somerset. Now, Miss, the bundle, sharply! 
a dance, you vixen.” 

Cyrene had risen to her feet, and, although she was pale, she displayed 
no signs of fear. 

“This, then, is the latest of your escapades, which should indeed take 
another name, my Lord,” said she with scorn. ‘‘ You would make yourself 
the tool of a wicked woman to ruin one who has done you no harm, and 
is kin to you by marriage.” 

“Faith, Cyrene, I care not what he be, nor care I what comes to him. 
Yet ’tis not to ruin him, but to save him,” said the Earl bluffly. 

“’Tis most gracious in my Lady Merioneth——”’ 

“What know you of her?” asked his Lordship shortly. 

“Why, you were ever in the service of some woman,” said Cyrene 
with spirit, ‘“‘save only your wife, my poor cousin. ‘Tis your reputation. 
Yet you are not content with your fame as a fine buck of town, but must 
ruffle it with your callous associates till the town rings of your violence 
and your deeds of valour. ‘Three to set upon one poor man that suspected 
nothing from you!” 

“Tush, Cyrene, you have a tongue,” said my Lord good - humouredly. 
“TI care not a jack for Claverdale. ’*Tis not he is kin to Kitty, but you, 

As for the poor man, he is guilty of conspiracy 
Not that I take any account of that,” he added with 


through your father. 
against his Majesty. 
characteristic levity. 
Through Cyrene’s mind were running many thoughts. How had he 
tracked her to this remote inn? He had not known who had taken the letters, 
but he had evidently been put on the way by someone. 
either of his Mohock friends, for they had not seen her. Yet he was a 


quick, determined man, and he had evidently obtained news of her. How 


It could not have been 


was -it possible? She saw at once that she must play with him, for he was 
not the man to be put off his purpose; he must not know that the letters 
were not in her possession, or in his masterful way he might be able to 
secure them even from the law. He was capable of anything when on the 
wings of a strong passion. 

“*My Lord,” said she, ‘I think you do yourself injustice. My brother 
has been foolish, yet surely ’tis not you who should desire harm to him for 


that. You are no Government spy.” 

“Not I,” he answered, laughing lightly. ‘‘ Nor do I desire him harm, 
though he is too much of a parson for me. But I must have the letters; 
so out with them, Miss.” 

“Tis impossible,” said Cyrene quietly. ‘‘I have destroyed them.” 

My Lord Tiverton uttered an oath. 
“If you have done that he began, and cast a glance at the hearth, 
where no fire burned that summer morning. ‘‘So you have ate them, Miss,” 
said he sardonically, and made a step towards her. But at the moment the 
door opened, and the complacent innkeeper entered. 

“IT regret, Sir, to have kept you waiting ” he began. 
*“Who the Devil told you to come?” demanded his Lordship brusquely. 

“Why, seeing your chaise, Sir, and being anxious to satisfy all my 
customers——” 
and so many to serve,” he interrupted himself eagerly, ‘‘I have been remiss. 
With Jack Niven—the great Niven—in custody— 

“Who the deuce is Niven?” asked his Lordship surlily. 

“Why, the highwayman that is taken for stealing of a purse at Finchley, 


‘“Indeed, this lady thought maybe that he 


stammered the innkeeper. ‘* But with this excitement, Sir, 


” 


Sir.’ He glanced at Cyrene. 
had stolen something of hers, but ’twas not so.” 
Lord Tiverton’s face underwent a change. 

‘““Ha, is that so?” said he. ‘* Well, fetch me a glass of brandy, man, 
and, hark you, I will interview the constables. "“I'would give me satisfaction 


to clap eyes on such a villain.” 








He broke out laughing, and, as the innkeeper retired, turned with a 
quizzical look at Cyrene. 

‘So, Miss,” said he, “I find what brings you,here, after all. I remember 
now that scoundrelly coachman whom I met spoke of a highwayman that had 
begin to see. 


stopped him. I We thought ’twas the man had the letters, 


and ’twas you, and yet ‘tis not you, eh? There was something stole from 
frowned, considering. ‘‘ Who is this man that we 


followed, and that chased you, and where is he?” he asked. “I 


you, was there?” He 
cannot 
understand it.” 

But Cyrene was not going to give him any assistance. ‘My Lord, I 
will not be hectored,” said she with spirit, although, indeed, she was feeling 
utterly depressed. ‘‘I have told you that the letters are destroyed. That 
is all your answer.” 
now that the wretched coachman 


She saw had, on his way back, 


encountered my Lord, and, to make his peace possibly, had told all he 


knew—which was how the Earl had chanced upon her. 
**So,” says Tiverton, smiling. ‘* Well, Miss, where you have failed, I think 


tis likely I will succeed.” And with an amiable nod he left her to her fears. 
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of the animal were indicated and approved. When this was over, Sir 


Rupert conducted his friend into the inn again, but not into the tap-room. 
Here he declared that he must be on the road at once, and would like, 
before departing, to drink to Hilditch’s promotion. 

“So smart an officer said he very amiably; and Hilditch modestly 
dropped his eyes. 

“Well, ‘tis no credit to me if I am,” said he; “I am an old hand.” 
And he accepted a potent glass of brandy. 

Now this made unfriendly company with the ale he had taken, and 
he talked a great deal; until, indeed, he was brought up by Sir Rupert's 
sudden request. 

“Will you let me see the diamond again?” said he.  ‘* Perhaps the 
lady was too agitated to tell clearly. Maybe I shall have better eyes.” 

Nothing loth, the constable drew out once more the packet, which he 
laid on the bar; and it was unrolled. There lay the guineas, the diamond, 
They 


In his pocket was a bundle of bank- 


and the packet of papers. Sir Rupert had ere this made his plans. 
were simple, but they were bold. 


notes which, in point of fact, had been destined to pay some of his gaming 
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‘© Who the Devil told you to come?’ 


Meanwhile, Sir Rupert had been engaged in very agreeable conversation 
with the constables, more particularly Mr. Hilditch. That fat fellow lolled 
and narrating many exploits of the road 
Naturally he 


toby, against which the 


on his seat, nursing his tankard 


which had passed under his notice. magnified the skill and 


intelligence of the high cunning of the officers 


must pit itself. 
“But Jack,” he 


said vaingloriously, ‘‘ would ha’ been took six months 
ago, saving for his nag. Will ye confess that, Jack ?” 


The blinked and nodded. He 


address, and was not wasting time or words. Maybe 


highwayman was clearly a man of 


his captors would, by 


their potations, give him a chance later. 
“You bear witness I 


‘Said I not so?” resumed Hilditch, puffing. 


” 


could have nicked him, Joyce, six months ago, but for his nag ? 


Joyce agreed. ‘“’Tis a stalwart, fine creature,” he said, ‘and shows 
no wear after twenty miles.” 

“This must be a rare animal,” said Sir Rupert, who was anxious to 
detach Hilditch 


I am purchasing a horse, and would like 


should like to see him. 
What Say 


Might I trouble you for a few minutes to inspect him?” 


from the rest of the party; ‘1 


some advice. you, 


constable ? 
Hilditch was tickled in his vanity to be invited by so lordly a gentleman, 


and at once assented. The two proceeded to the stables, and the points 


debts of the previous night. His hand clutched these now, which, oddly 


He bent 
shook 


enough, were tied up in a bundle with pink tape like the letters. 


over the diamond, scrutinising it with apparent interest, and then 


his head. 
‘1 fear 


constable ; and may you lay by the heels many more thieves in this gallant 


*tis not hers,” he said, and lifted his glass. ‘To your health, 
fashion!” 

The constable smiled, and, putting back his head, tossed off the remainder 
of his glass. When he set it down, savs Sir Rupert to him 


“You have not examined this bundle 27” and he tapped the bundle on 
the bar. 

“No, Sir,” said Hilditch. ‘’Tis for headquarters. They are papers 
* some sort.” 

‘*Why, they have more the air of bank-notes,” said the bold Sir Rupert. 

‘*Constable, you’re in luck.” 

Hilditch regarded the bundle. 

““Aye, it may be so,” said he with some interest. ‘* They will hang 
him higher.” 

Sir Rupert clapped him amiably on the back. 

“Vou will 


left the worthy constable. 


hang him high enough,” said he, and, nodding a farewell, 
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He could hardly go fast enough, and dashed into the room where he 
had left Miss Pomeroy in a state of ill-suppressed excitement. She was 
standing at the table with a troubled look, and met him trepidant. 

‘‘I] have them,” said he triumphantly. 

She uttered a cry. 

“Give me them. Oh, are you sure?” And as he handed them to 
her, “ Yes, yes; oh, how good you are! We must burn them at once. 
He is here.” She looked, as Lord Tiverton had looked, involuntarily at 
the fireplace. 

‘““Who is here?” he asked. 

“Why, Lord Tiverton. He has tracked us here. He knows that the 
He is even now trying to obtain possession. 





highwayman had the letters. 
Oh, how can we destroy them ?” 

“’Tis impossible,” he said. ‘There is no means here. Let me _ have 
them. I will take them and destroy them.” 

‘Ves, I will trust you—altogether,” she cried impulsively. ‘* But——” 
she paused. ‘‘ You are afoot. You would be taken if he suspects. I ‘ 
again she paused while her wits played about the situation. ‘Yes, take 
them and go, and let me know they are destroyed.” She thrust them into 
his hands. ‘I will delay him. I will play him. Go, go! If I know my 
Lord there is not a moment to lose.” 

Almost thrust out of doors, Sir Rupert went, having concealed the 
He walked briskly away from the Packhorse and 
It seemed that he must walk, and, although 


bundle in his pocket. 
turned the elbow of the road. 
he was triumphant, he was very tired. 

As he tramped along the highway ten minutes later he was aware of 
the approach of a chaise from behind, and, turning, saw it trotting sharply 
towards him. When it was abreast, what was his amazement to recognise 
in the occupants the Earl of Tiverton and Miss Pomeroy, apparently on 
good terms with each other. It was beyond belief, and he could only 
wonder mutely at the ways of woman. 

The explanation of this strange situation was, as a matter of fact, 
simple. No sooner was Sir Rupert gone than Lord Tiverton arrived in a 
fury. He had made inquiries, and had found that what was taken on the 
highwayman was some guineas, a diamond, and a bundle of bank - notes. 
Therefore his trouble had been all for nothing, and he was in no sweet 
temper. 

“I told you that they were destroyed,” said Cyrene coolly. 

“That they ’re not, Miss!” he said savagely. ‘‘ You have ’em somewhere, 
and I[’ll tear ’em from you!” 

“Very well, my Lord,” said she, with dignity; “ but let us be reasonable. 
If they are not destroyed, I have them still; if they are, they are beyond 
your power. If not, I am willing to go back with you, to my cousin Kitty, 
and you shall have leave to search.” 

My Lord gazed at her with a grin. 

‘*You’re well plucked,” said he. 
will drive forthwith.” 

Which was how Cyrene and the Mohock came in each other’s company 


“T’ll take you at your word. We 


in the chaise. 

My Lord was not at all displeased, for he reasoned that Cyrene was 
relying upon chance and circumstances to outwit him, and he indulged in 
several pleasantries as they drove back, pleasantries which were calculated 
to dispel her hopes of doing so. 

‘* Kitty shall not save you,” said he. 
not trust to Kitty. You shall be properly searched.” 

But Cyrene said nothing. It was only when they reached town that she 
was unable to resist a r7pos/e of her own. 

‘And now, my Lord,” said she pleasantly, ‘‘ that you have done me 
the service to fetch me home, let us cease this idle chatter. Though the 
letters were not destroyed when I told you so, they are by now” 

‘*What do you mean?” he demanded in wonder. 

‘‘Why, they are in other hands,” she said demurely. 

My Lord Tiverton slapped his knee. 

“You jade!” said he. ‘There was the man—I had forgot him. The 
Devil! Who was he?” 

Cyrene smiled. ‘One your Lordship does not know,” she replied. 

““Egad, I’ll find him out,” he said angrily, ‘‘and pay him out for this. 
Damme, what a cod’s-head am I!” 

Cyrene said nothing, for already she had begun to repent of her 
indiscretion. 

Lord Tiverton called out to his coachman to stop, and got out. 

‘Took you, Cyrene,” said he. ‘* You’re mighty clever. You have 
diddled me, and I owe you a grudge. But, faith, I won’t pay it. You’re 
too pretty. “Tis the man that shall bleed for it, by ——-!” and, bidding 
the coachman: drive on to his house, he walked away swiftly in the direction 
of Mayfair. 

Cyrene looked after him in dismay. She had turned his wrath on 


“* By the Lord, Miss, you must 


’ 


Sir Rupert Valence. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BULLY OF LONDON TOWN. 
IR RUPERT reached town late in the morning, very tired and cross, 
S having had to walk almost the whole distance. He was chagrined by 
this, and also he was perplexed by the astonishing terms on which 
Miss Pomeroy and Lord ‘Tiverton appeared to be. First he reduced the 
letters to a heap of ashes, and then ate a little, and afterwards slept a good 
deal. By the time he had risen and dressed it was towards evening, and 
he felt more cheerful. Then he set out to visit Claverdale, with the 
expectation that he would also see Miss Pomeroy. 
This hope, however, was doomed to disappointment. When he had 
been admitted, and was alone with Claverdale,- his’ friend’s pale face 
questioned him. For answer he took out his snuff-box and poured some 


dirty ashes on the table. 


onanantanentanen = _ — ————— _—_—— 


“°Tis there,” said he, unable to contain his exultation. At that 
Claverdale showed more feeling than he had ever before displayed, and 
thanked him warmly. 

“I heard from my sister,” said he, ‘ that you had the letters, and, I 
will confess, ’tis a relief. It seems you mistook each other. I am under a 
burden of obligation to you both. "T'was Tiverton, the ruffian. Such fellows 
would not flourish under the Prince, if he should come by his own. But 
I am sorely in your debt, Valence, and you shall know it.” 

Whereupon he launched out with some frankness about Lady Merioneth, 
who, he said, had pursued him for months, and who would not shrink 
from jeopardising his liberty or life to salve her wounded vanity. In the 
end, to celebrate his freedom, he insisted on carrying off Sir Rupert to 
sup, which they did in great magnificence. For all this, however, Sir 
Rupert heard nothing of the lady whom he had desired to meet again. 

While this celebration was in progress a meeting of quite another 
sort was taking place at Lady Merioneth’s house. Lord ‘Tiverton had 
reported his failure, and was loud in his anger, to which the lady 
joined hers. 

“Tis Sir Rupert Valence,” said she viciously, ‘that pink-and-white 
boy. He overheard our plot, and I was obliged to let him have part in 
it. But I did not guess how things would fall. He has been captured 
by the girl.” 

‘“‘T will spit him for making me the laughing-stock,” said Lord Tiverton 
sullenly. 

**And for making mock of me,” says she, languishing at him. 

‘And for that first,” said my Lord admiringly. 

My Lady, indeed, resented the young man’s conduct very deeply, more 
especially as it proved to her that her attractions and influence were rated 
inferior to another’s. It was not handsome conduct in a great lady, 
particularly as Sir Rupert’s youth and inexperience might well have. pleaded 
for him with success. But Lady Merioneth’s heart was of stone, or, 
rather, if one may use the figure, was as a sponge that is quickly filled 
and as quickly squeezed, and held no emotion or passion for any length 
of time. This fine creature, then, chose, in the ardour of her anger, to 
make a victim of the boy of four-and-twenty, and for that purpose 
enlisted my Lord Tiverton in her vendetta. My Lord had been for some 
time enrolled among her admirers, and had hotly besieged that citadel 
which was never valiantly, but always capriciously, defended. 

The Earl, too, as he openly professed, had his own quarrel to pursue, 
and would pursue it. Tall, handsome, and bold of eye, my Lord at 
seven-and-twenty had drawn the attention of the fashionable world by his 
extravagances. He commanded more by sheer brute personality than 
because of any intelligence or wit in his nature. He was brief, bluff, and 
domineering ; he had no graces of language or manner; he might even 
have been called stupid; but he had an iron will, the obstinacy of the 
devil, and an inordinate belief in himself and his powers. This fashion- 
able bully was the instrument which was to break young Sir Rupert for 
the caprice of a great lady. ‘‘I was told afterwards by Lord Bygrave,” 
says Sir Rupert complacently in his memoirs, ‘‘that my Lord Tiverton, 
having undertaken the job for her Ladyship, went seeking me three days, 
which if I had known, he might very well have come at me with my 
permission.” It was not, however, as it chanced, until the evening of the 
fourth day that they met, at Button’s cofflee-house. My Lord Tiverton had 
been drinking more than coffee, and was clad in the most elegant bravery, 
and attended by some of his familiars. He was proceeding, indeed, to a 
masked rout in Soho, and had stepped in to kill Sir Rupert Valence, 
Baronet, on the way. ‘There he sat with Sir Hugh Clement and Mr. 
Guildford Wellings, drinking and laughing with an arrogant flourish of 
indifference to the company that was in itself an insult. Yet none resented 
the outrageous behaviour of the intruders, some of those there being peaceable 
folk, and others being aware of my Lord’s identity and reputation. But 
when he had sat long enough, he demanded what o’clock it was, called for 
rum-punch though it was warm weather, and swore at the humble apologies 
and explanations of the waiter. 

“Very well,” says he, ‘‘show me which is Sir Rupert Valence here.” 

But the man had no knowledge of the Baronet, who had come thither 
by accident, and, to say the truth (if one may judge from some of his 
remarks), had been very greatly bored by the disquisition of the wits. 

“There is no gentleman of that name,” says the waiter anxiously. 
‘“None such comes here; but there is Mr. Tickell and Mr. Cibber, 
or,” says he, with a flash of hope, ‘Sir Richard Steele. ’Tis he yonder 
that——” 

**Confound your Sir Richard Steele!” said Tiverton, interrupting; ‘I shall 
have a use for steel, but that presently. ’Tis Sir Rupert Valence I want, 
and, rogue, ye must find him. He is here for certain, as I have traced 
him. Come, I have no time to lose.” 

The poor man was opening his mouth for further explanations when 
Lord Tiverton rudely bustled him off with a motion of his hands, and said 
he, turning to Sir Hugh, “I cannot afford him more than ten minutes by 
That should suffice for the Squire.” 
about helplessly among the company, 


my watch. 

The waiter, meanwhile, went 
asking for Sir Rupert; but as he had not the name aright there was little 
to come out of this. Such a ruffler was not wont to visit Button’s, and the 
assembly there was in a state of attention, and stared broadly. 

“Sir Rufus wha/?” cried Sir Richard Steele testily to the flustered 
“Why the devil d’ye should be Sir Rufus any- 
for, indeed, the unfortunate man, with my Lord’s imperious voice 


waiter. suppose | 
thing °” 
ringing in his ears, had quite lost his wits and was questioning people 
at hazard. This sound carried across the room to where my Lord sat, 
Then he rose and 


and he looked up from his talk with his_ friends. 


came forward. 
**Gentlemen,” said he in a voice of command, but quite civil and 
smiling, ‘‘I am sorry my messenger has set you by the ears. I am only 
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come here to make an acquaintance which I have long desired, and maybe 
Is Sir Rupert Valence here ?” man has a reputation which bodes you no good.” 

“Damme!” cries Sir Rupert arrogantly, ‘‘I can take care of myself, Sir,” 
and swept away towards my Lord. ‘I am proud to make your acquaintance, 
my Lord,” he said in a lofty manner. ‘In what way can I serve you?” 


*‘ Have a care—have a care, young gentleman,” says Sir Richard; “ this 


one of you' will be so good as to aid me. 
At the words Sir Rupert, who was seated in a corner with ‘“‘some long- 
winded fat fellow,” as he describes him, started and rose up where he was, 
noticing my Lord for the first time. 
“IT am Sir Rupert Valence,” said he in some bewilderment, and not a 
little expectation. 
My Lord Tiverton, as he says, measured him with a glance and grind. 
“°’Twas as if he took my length for the coffin,” says 
Sir Rupert in his memoirs. And then, amid the 
silence of the company, he turned to Sir Hugh 
Clement. 
“Introduce us,” says he curtly ; and 
Sir Hugh, who had never clapped 
eyes on the boy before, had the 
impudence to step out and 


The constable smiled and tossed off the remainder of his glass. 


My Lord was not given to ceremonies, and spoke bluntly enough. 
‘““Why, we will see about that a little later, by your leave. And 
in the meantime, let us quit this place; it smells of a hog-pen.” = And 


calling on Sir Hugh and Mr. Wellings, he went forth, with the boy 


behind him. 
As has been said, and as sufficiently appears, the Earl of Tiverton was 
wont to use little ceremony, leaning, as he did, so largely upon his own 


make formal presentations. Sir Rupert naturally had some 
belief in himself; but he was enoygh of a gentleman to approach his 


although he did not quite guess what was forward. goal 
“IT am your Lordship’s humble servant,” said he, bowing and awaiting 
events. Here, however, he felt one plucking him by the coat, and, turning about 


impatiently, saw Sir Richard Stecle’s red face, his wig awry, frowning at him. 


with some delicacy. 
At the tavern which they had entered, he asked Sir Rupert to drink with 


him, and recommended a rum-punch of strong flavour. This did Sir Rupert, 
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who was wondering what was to come next, and why these friendly advances 


were made. 

“I drink to our better acquaintance,” said he gallantly. 

My Lord Tiverton laughed, showing his teeth. 

“lo our closer acquaintance, no doubt,” said he. 
Sir, but I fear ‘tis not a long one.” 

“It will not be my fault, Sir, if it be not durable.” 

“It depends on your hand, Sir,” says Tiverton, winking at Sir Hugh; but 
even the wink, it seems, did not draw the young man’s suspicions further, for 
he knew not what sort of a man he had to deal with. He put forth his arm. 
hand, my Lord,” he said, “if you will do me the 


**T may drink that, 


‘‘ Here is my 
honour to take it.” 

He had a certain admiration of Lord 
ingenuously confesses; and, moreover, he had the exquisite knowledge of 
Rut did my Lord know that ? 
curiously, being (we may 


Tiverton’s notoriety, as he 
having worsted him. 

My Lord gazed at him 
by his spirit and im- 


suppose) taken 
pulsiveness. 

‘Damme, no!” says 
he bluntly now. “I can’t 
take that. I have filled 
you with punch, Sir 
Rupert, but now we must 
come to business. I will 
drink with you, by 
Ileaven, yes! for you 
are a man of spirit, I 
perceive. And I profess, 
Sir, IT will kill you in all 
friendliness.” 

At that Sir 
started. 

“What!” he cried, 
you will kill me! Is’t 
a jest, my Lord?” And 


Rupert 


uncertain 
upon 


These 


he looked, 
whether to laugh, 
the three 
cequainted him with the 


faces. 
nature of the errand, 
which he had foolishly 
thought might be the 
fruit of a desire to 
know him. 
he, ‘you want to pick 
a quarrel, my Lord ?” 
and stared at him, for 


“*30, says 


he now saw what had 
been aimed at. 

My Lord was grinning 
ifably. 

** Jack,” says he in- 
differently to Sir Hugh 
Clement, “Jack, is there 
no more punch, you sand- 
hed ? 

+ Slite, 1 cat) 


for another,” says Mr. 


Wellings, in his most soft 
and elegant voice. ‘ Let 
us all be happily drunk 
if we slitting 
each other’s throats. I’l 
vow, Sir Rupert, that my 
Lord has no ill-will to 
you.” 


NGS: b,. 


must be 


said ‘Tiver- 
ton, loudly demanding 
the drawer. ‘Seok 
will not be drunken—I 
have an appointment 
at Ia Velouse’s rout by 
midnight. Sir 
will ye drink to me?” 

He raised his glass as he spoke and glanced humorously towards the 
boy, whose wits were disordered by this remarkable conduct. Here was a 
man who challenged him to a duel and yet was desirous of drinking affably 
with him. He wondered if, after all, the thing was a jest and Lord 
Tiverton was merely anxious to make his acquaintance. 

“T will drink to you gladly, my Lord,” said he frankly, ‘if I may 
drink in friendship.” 

“Oh, we may fight in friendship—we may do anything in friendship. 
All that we do is done in friendship—is’t not so, Jack?” returned my Lord. 

“Stap me! yes,” assented Sir Hugh. 

The complete understanding between the three and his own mystification 
began to annoy the youth, who felt called upon to assert himself. 

“My Lord,” he said very boldly and ceremoniously, ‘‘ whether you be 
drunk or I, I cannot say, but I am at a loss to follow you. Let us come 
at this business more clearly.” 

*D'ye hear, Jack? He calls’ me 
“Damme, I'll have his blood for that!” 


drunk,” said my Lord gravely. 


cannot, ‘Tivvy,” said 
I take it as an honour.” 


* Kcod, but you 
‘twas an offence to be so charged ! 


‘*T must ask what you mean, Sir,” persisted Sir Rupert, getting more 
angry. 

““Why, the bantam begins to crow,” says Tiverton amiably. 
were not for this business in hand I would have another punch ” 

“You were best not,” said Sir Hugh in warning. 

“Sir Rupert,” said my Lord, “you have charged me with being drunk. 
This can only have one end.” 

“The sooner the better, Sir!” cried Sir Rupert, now furious at being 
so contemptuously treated. 

Sir Hugh put his heels together. 
Sir?” he asked politely. 

My Lord Tiverton broke out laughing. 
French dancing-master, Jack,” said he. 

But Sir Rupert accepted the offer with dignity. ‘‘ You will bear me 
witness, Sir, that this quarrel has been thrust on me,” he said fiercely. 

“Now, if I’m a judge, it has been thrust on Tivvy, too,” says 

Mr. Wellings, tittering. 


nia | at; 


‘May I put myself at your service, 


“Don’t be like a damned 


‘Hold your tipsy 
tongue,” enjoined’ the 
Earl sharply. 

Sir Rupert turned 
away in disgust, feeling 
his dignity would be 
compromised if he should 
stay ; but was stopped on 
his way to the door. ‘*’Tis 
agreed to meet at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields,” says 
Sir Hugh in his ear. ‘I 
will have chairs called 
forthwith,” and to his 
amazement the youth 
found that he was to fight 
that night. 





In his chair he was, 
as he confesses, consumed 
with an indignation § at 
the way he had_ been 
used, so that his anger 
mounted to a ferocity by 
the time of his arrival on 
the ground. It was now 
on the stroke of midnight, 
and there is no doubt that 
all the party had drunk 
as much as was good 
for them. Yet the two 
opponents faced one 
another with very different 
tempers: Lord ‘Tiverton 
smiling, hard of face, and 
contemptuous of eye; Sir 
Rupert hot, splenetic even, 
and full of a resolve to 
teach this arrogant bully 
a lesson. At the word 
he darted his point for- 
ward, and engaged, and, 
pushing his antagonist 
native im- 
petuosity, seemed to gain 
an advantage. My Lord 
dropped away with an 
oath, and lost the smile 
on his face. The points 
engaged again, and as 
Sir Rupert says, “I 
thought he had me 
through the groin,” but a 
lucky slip was the cause 
of his escape. The next 


with his 








? > 
Rupe rt, lle reduced the letters to a heap of ashes. 


Mr. Wellings -tipsily. “As if 


instant Valence’s sword 
ran out, and Lord Tiverton 
uttered an exclamation. 

“Curse him, he has took my arm,” he said, and held up bare arm and 
bare blade to the light, scrutinising the wound. 

Mr. Wellings also bent his tipsy face over the wound. 

“You’re done, Tivvy,” says he; ‘‘’tis your sword-arm.” 

My Lord cursed abominably. ‘I will spit him like a turkey for all 
that,” he declared savagely. 

“Oh, come, let be,” said Sir Hugh; ‘‘you have got all you need 
for to-night.” 

‘‘T will have a rag about it and 
furiously. 

“‘] will be no party to it,” declared Sir Hugh, who was in command 
of his senses; and was a man of some judgment; and he took my Lord 
by the sleeve and was whispering in his ears. 

"Oh, very well,” said the Earl at last impatiently. ‘I will be even 
with you to-morrow, Sir Rupert. I have an appointment I should be 
What’s the time, Jack? Oh, damme, there goes the clock! 
I had thought to have buried you stark and stiff by this, 
Jack, give me a rag!” 


spit him, I say!” said the Earl 


loth to miss. 
I shall be late. 
Sir Rupert. Curse me, how this prick stings ! 
And, nodding unceremoniously to his late antagonist, the Earl strode off 
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with his two companions towards the chairs, leaving the young man alone 
to cool himself in the gentle breezes of the night. 

Sir Rupert, in cooling, began to thrill pleasantly. It dawned. on him 
with a sense of satisfaction that he had met the notorious Lord ‘Tiverton 
and worsted him. Here, surely, was cause for pride, the achievement 
being rare enough, if all stories were true. The Mohock had come safely out 
of many fatal encounters, and was undoubtedly a dangerous man to quarrel 
with. As Sir Rupert’s chair went southwards through the nest of alleys by 
Drury Lane, the chairmen, stumbling, collided with some others, and the 
Baronet was pitched roughly to the earth. In a moment he was on his feet 
heady with anger, and indignant, no doubt, that so notable a duellist should 
receive such treatment from a passing stranger. 

‘““What the devil do you mean?” he began; but got no farther, for the 
light of a link fell on the occupant of the other chair, and he recognised 
my Lord Bygrave. 

‘You are very fierce, Sir,” said this latter, regarding him unperturbed, 


tavern. The room was bare of people, and together they talked ver, 
pleasantly, my Lord being ‘affable, as becomes one of his position,” remarks 
Sir Rupert, “and speaking of several noblemen and gentlemen of public 
character.” Then came he at last to Lady Merioneth, for he was an 
inquisitive fellow that loved scandals and to gather knowledge to himself. 
Upon mention of Lady Merioneth Sir Rupert showed some little diffidence. 

“‘She is an odd woman,” he said. ‘I cannot understand her. I believe 
I mistrust her.” 

Lord Bygrave emitted a thin cackle of laughter. 
educated fast, Sir Rupert,” said he; ‘‘we shall have you as wise as my 
Lord Tiverton soon, and indeed wiser, for ’tis not apparent that he mistrusts 
the lady. Yet how came you quarrelling ?” 

At that, Sir Rupert, being heated and ruffled by the recollection of his 
treatment, poured out his story, yet with no names or particulars. But these were 
the most alert ears in London, and Lord Bygrave was soon in a position to 


“Why, you are being 


add to his store of gossip, to make links, as it were, in his study of Society. 





Tan tS aay aR reer em ons 





Ay ESTHER 


‘‘but it might have occurred to you to inquire if your chair or mine was at 
fault ere you burst out.” 

“I beg your pardon, my Lord,” said Sir Rupert contritely, for my Lord 
Bygrave had shown himself friendly to the youth. ‘I have been put upon 
to-night, so that I am suspicious without reason.” 

My Lord recognised him then. ‘‘ Oh, ’tis young Acres,” he said pleasantly ; 
‘*IT hope you have been keeping tally of yourself, Sir Rupert. I fear you are 
a hot-head.” 

‘Indeed, ’tis not I,” protested Valence, ‘‘ but my Lord ‘Tiverton. 
no quarrel with him, but he must thrust one on me.” 

Lord Bygrave stared. ‘Lord Tiverton!” he echoed. 

‘““T have given him what he needed,” cried Valence, his young 
vanity crowing in him. “I have sent him off with a sore arm, I'll 


I had 


warrant.” 

“Ah!” said Bygrave thoughtfully, and contemplated him. ‘* Well, Sir,” 
he went on presently, ‘‘’tis a warm night, and I suppose you will not go 
to bed yet. I shall be happy for your company for half an hour. 

Sir Rupert expressed his delight, and the chairs proceeded. But, as a 
matter of fact, they got no farther than the Strand, for there my Lord 
found that the heat of the night had bred a thirst, and they entered a 





“Sir Rufus what?" cried Sir Richard Steele testily. 


‘“And why my Lord pursued me so bitterly,” concluded the young man, 
‘‘or how he came to know that I was the instrument that foiled his unworthy 
purpose, I am at a loss to know.” 

But Lord Bygrave was not; he had 
acquaintance, Lady Merioneth, as_ the 


Claverdale, and 
power 


guessed at 
he identified his old 
behind all. 

“Why,” said he, “these things will leak out, and maybe——-” He 
came to a sudden stop, and tapped Valence on the arm. ‘There streamed 
through the open door of the tavern, which was well known and much 
frequented, a noise of tongues, and Sir Rupert, looking round, saw to his 
amazement none other than his late antagonist enter with a following. 
Lord Tiverton did not glance in their direction, nor, apparently, did 
Clement or Wellings, who were of the party. ‘They were all very merry; 
but my Lord ‘Tiverton carried his right arm in a sling. 

“Damme, I have missed her to-night,” he was saying loudly, “and 
all on account ef that young bantam. Pinked my arm, egad!  ‘Sdeath, 
he’s as cold as mutton to-morrow, eh, Jack ?” 

At that the talk broke out noisily, and Sir Rupert listened to an 
account of the duel, as well as to the rehearsal of many scandals, several 
of which he relates in his memoirs. He was open-mouthed at these, when 
Lord Bygrave whispered in his ear— 

“Sir Rupert, if you will take advice from an older man who wishes 
you well enough, you will go home.” 

‘I fear not him nor any man,” protested the youth, warmed by his wine 


and the companionship. 
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“TI have no doubt as to your courage,” said Bygrave grimly. ‘ But The Earl 
maybe it will not be that that is wanted to-night. See you, there 


uttered an exclamation and tossed away his sling. “If I be 
is a not man enough for this whippersnapper with half an arm,” he said 
notorious crew that has made much trouble in the streets; and what is mcre, contemptuously, ‘‘ call me oyster.” 
they are tippling themselves into condition. Add to that, Sir, that the chief of = 
them is he that has a grudge against you—and how does the situation look ?” 
“IT know not why he should have a grudge against me,” said 
Sir Rupert, reluctant, like a boy, to obey his mentor. ‘I foiled 
but we’ve crossed swords—and that is nothing between gentlemen.” 


setter go,” whispered Lord Bygrave in Valence’s ear; *‘ they will do you 
an injury. They are beyond themselves.” 

“Sir, I will meet you gladly when you are recovered,” said Sir Rupert 
him, simply. 


**He turns craven; he cries off,” said Mr. Wellings. 





——— 














“You speak of gentlemen,” says my Lord. 
* Kilow you not” —and then with impatience: 
*’Sblood, child, this is Lady Merioneth’s bravo! 
Have ye not scented = that ? ‘Tis she behind 
this.” 

At this Sir Rupert was taken aback very 
sharply, and there is no doubt that the ‘gravity CTR egy te ee ee ae 
of his companion had made an impression on 
him. Ile had not, in the innocence of his 
youth, looked for such remarkable) malignity in x 


anyone, much less in a handsome woman. ‘There is no doubt that he * Damme ! 
would have yielded and gone, but, unhappily, at that moment Mr. Guildtord 


Wellings espied him, and tipsily called on him. Lord ‘Tiverton looked round him. Draw, 
and scowled, 


he lost me a petticoat this night,” said Lord Tiverton with an 

access of savagery, as if he had just remembered, “now I will not spare 
draw !”” 

As Sir Rupert stood, uncertain, indignant, and somewhat uneasy, Lori 

“’Shife, here is the boy with the bodkin,” said he. ‘ Stap me! he shall Bygrave pushed forward and confronted the group. 

have a needle through him to-night.” ‘My Lord,” he said suavely, “‘you have a reputation, I recall, for 

**Not to-night, ‘Tivvy,” cried out someone, ‘ there’s your arm.” judgment and for the niceties of conduct. You will, I make no doubt, 
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The Daniel Lamberts are of a bygone age. Our 
fortunate possession of the famous ‘‘ Russell ’”’ treat- 
ment for the cure of Corpulency is doubtless very 
appreciable factor, as many thousands of stout people 
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This admirable method of reducing 
Obesity—even in the most pronounced 
cases—effectually supersedes all so- 
called remedies of the semi-starva- 
tion, sweating, and drugging kind. 
The ‘‘ Russell’’ treatment does not make you thin by 
weakening you, by seriously undermining your consti- 
tution’; on the contrary, it permanently strengthens 
you, as well as giving you back the grace and elegance 
of a youthful figure. It is, moreover, pleasant, and can 
be followed without any discomfort or inconvenience 
under all conditions—at home, when travelling, when 
visiting, etc. It is entirely unobtrusive, and can be kept 
quite secret if desired. 

The amazing reductive capabilities 
of the ‘‘ Russell’’ treatment are not 
more remarkable than its great tonic 
value. This is mainly due to the 
liquid preparation which forms the groundwork, so to 
speak, of the régime. It is the aim, quite successfully 
achieved, of the ‘‘ Russell’’ treatment to replace the 
unhealthy fatty matter banished from the system by new 
muscular tissue and increased nerve-force. The Anti- 
Corpulency Compound employed is purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless. It promotes appetite in a wonderful 
manner, and the larger quantity of nourishment assimi- 
lated naturally goes to the enriching of the blood, with 
corresponding benefit to body and brain. The system, 
gradually cleared of the accumulated masses of internal 
fat, once more in a condition to ensure functional 
activity. The stomach, liver, and bowels are toned up, 
the circulation strengthened, the digestive apparatus 
regulated and quickened. 


Safe, 
Pleasant, 
Sure. 


Great Tonic 
Value. 


1S 


Persons of ordinary stoutness, 
when beginning the treatment, are 
astounded at the rapidity of the first 
results ; for within twenty-four hours 


Rate of 
Decrease. 





for the last quarter of a century have been by this 
means able to keep themselves down to permanent 


normal p~oportions. 


the weighing-machine will prove that there has been a 
decrease of from $lb. to 21lb. In more severe cases 
the initial diminution is sometimes from 3 lb. to 4 Ib. 
After this, by carefuily following the course, a steady 


daily decrease is effected, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase of strength and vitality, until the attainment 
of standard weight and symmetrical proportions calls 
for a cessation of the doses. Nothing more is required 
but ordinary temperate living to ensure permanent 
retention of normal dimensions. A constant study 
of dietetics is quite unnecessary. ; 
In ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,’’ by 
F. Cecil Russell, the standard work 
on the subject, there are summarised 
by the patients themselves the results 
obtained in some thousand 
These are extracted from the original letters in the 
possession of the author, letters which are systematically 
classified for reference at Woburn House, and may be 
verified by persons interested. These indisputable state- 
ments are remarkable not only for the evidence they 
supply of the marvellous reductive power of the 
‘*Russell’’ treatment, but also for that which clearly 
testifies to the lasting benefit to health and strength 
experienced by the writers. Space at command does 
not permit of quotation from these remarkable testi- 
monials, but our corpulent friends can easily obtain 
a copy of Mr. Russell’s highly useful and_ illumi- 
native book, and _ study for themselves these in- 
dependent expressions of opinion, as well those 
reprinted from hundreds of newspapers and maga- 
zines, medical and general. 
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This authentic work, now in its nine- 
teenth edition, the outcome of a 
lifetime of study and research into 
the Causes and the Cure of Obesity. 
There is nothing that a stout person 
know that cannot be found in the 
closely printed pages. Our stout friends should get a 
copy of ‘*Corpulency and the Cure’’ without delay. 
This they may do by sending three penny stamps (for 
postage under plain envelope) to Mr. F. C. Russell, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. Nothing but benefit can come from a perusal of 
this lucidly written treatise. 
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see that to take advantage of this gentleman in his present state would 
be unbecoming.” 

‘‘In his present state?” 

‘“Why, yes. Where’s your eyes, my Lord ? 
kept him on his legs this half-hour.” 

A peal of laughter rang from the roysterers, and Sir Rupert, who was 
scarlet of face, sprang forward angrily, but was arrested by a strong hand. 

“If you go not now and without more ado I will surrender you to 
“They are Mohock-mad. You can meet my Lord 


echoed Lord Tiverton dully. 
I have with great difficulty 


them,” said Bygrave. 
to-morrow if you will, fool!” 

My Lord’s commanding tone and his look of severity were not without 
effect upon the lad. 
silent. Lord Bygrave took his arm and conducted him towards the door. 
A shout followed them. 

“Tf he be drunk 
Earl of Tiverton coarsely. 

Outside, Lord Bygrave 
fellow’s suggestion,” he said. 


Almost unconsciously he obeyed a gesture, and was 


to-day he shall be dead to-morrow!” 


“Put him to bed, Sir, while you may.” 

advice in that tipsy 
“Go to bed while ye may. Here’s my 
chair, and yours is yonder.” With which he made him a salute 
and left him. But by this time Sir Rupert had sufficiently recovered to 
feel displeased at his ignoble exit. For a moment he thought of returning 


cried the 


paused. ‘*’Twas good 


farewell 








ee 


gotten him at last, and there can be no complaint now, as we are by this time 
as drunken as himself.” 

The young bucks, drawn by the words, made a ring round the unfortunate 
Valence, who was thus, for the third time, subjected to the caprice and 
horseplay of the most unscrupulous huff in town. With a feeling of anger 
he protested against the interference, and submitted to Lord Tiverton curtly 
that he was at my Lord’s service on the morrow. 

“Damme, ‘tis the morrow Boy Tiverton. And, sure enough, 
the clock by St. Martin’s at the moment was striking two. There 
a tumult among the others, each calling out, and all declaring with much 
violence of tongue that Sir Rupert should fight. The brawl (for such an 
was, however, brought to a close by the young man’s 


now said 


rose 


aspect it assumed 
surrender. 

“Very well,” says he, ‘and if I kill my Lord, as I shall hope, the 
town may well thank me.” 

“Why, I believe it will,” said my Lord, gravely tipsy. 

Then they should meet, and 
know, as all suggested different places; but my Lord, who 
sober, had a notion of his own, which came suddenly to him. 
cried, pointing near by. 


seemed to 


far trom 


someone asked where none 


Was 


“© Let 


gang. 


“Rip me, here is my house!” he 


us be free from interruption”; which was readily welcomed by the 


Sir Rupert banged-to the heavy oak, and shot a bolt. 
o - 


to the tavern, and facing and cowing, of course, his wretched persecutors. 
But, happily, his good sense prevented this folly, and his annoyance only 
vented itself in an abrupt dismissal of the chair. 

“T will walk he; which, if had 
otherwise, might have been wise, as conducing to a cool brain. 

Fortune, however, had not done with Sir Rupert that night. He walked 
leisurely towards Golden Square, watched idly a fracas in the street between 
two gentlemen, and dawdled by the market, where the morning was already 
beginning. He had further than Rupert Street when he became 
aware of a great disturbance behind him, and, turning, beheld a commotion 
on the roadway. There were cries for help, and oaths, and voices shouting 
riotously. He went back, and made out that some gentlemen were engaged 
in beating the chairmen, with whom, there had no doubt been some tipsy 
This not a~ matter which concerned Sir Rupert, and appeared 
matter, after all, of litthe consequence, as the contention had 
the time he reached the scene. The gang of roisterers, having 
chairmen to their own satisfaction, advanced with laughter, and 
He was jostled 
the 
She 


home,” says things not chanced 


got no 


dispute. was 
to be a 
subsided by 
settled the 
the next moment Valence was surrounded on the footpath. 
the wall, but that, no doubt. would 
been for a trick of 
In heaven and struck on Sir Rupert’s face—at 


against have ended 
incident had it not 
flashed out of the 


which there was an oath, and to his amazement, the Earl ot 


and thrust 


wanton the dwindling moon. 


clouds 
liverton’s voice 


rolled in his ear. 


“Now, by Heaven, T ‘have you, Squire! ... Jack, here’s luck! 


lL. ade 
have 


Now Sir Rupert, who was sober enough to be heartily tired of these 
madmen, developed in that instant a thought; and, 
with the others, drifted to the door of the house which had been indicated. 
He found Sir Hugh Clement clinging to his arm, but this was more for 
before the threw off 


being carried along 


support than out of affection. © Once door, he 
Clement’s arm and drew his sword. 
‘““We are to fight inside ?” he asked. 


“At your pleasure, Sir,” said Tiverton ceremoniously, and waved a hand 


any 


as if inviting him to enter. 

Sir Rupert paused a and then ran 
knocked hard. Immediately there was the noise of a window opening above 
and someone looked out on the street, where, you may suppose, there was a 


second up the steps lightly and 


noisy to-do. 

‘Who is that 7’? demanded a voice. 

‘Come, open, you fool,” said the Earl impatiently. 

The head was withdrawn, and it seems that there was some talk behind 
the window. Out comes the head once more. ‘* Who is there 7” demanded 
the voice again. 

‘**Blockhead, ‘tis I, the 
‘Open, or I will split your skull! 

The window shut the 
there was the noise of chains and bolts moving behind the door, and it was 
quickly through, turned sharply, 


An old man in the livery of a 


Earl of ‘Tiverton,” said my Lord angrily. 


was and head disappeared, and presently after 


suddenly opened. Sir Rupert — slipped 


banged-to the heavy oak, and shot a bolt. 
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servant stood in the hall with a flaming candle and started aback on 
seeing him. 

“Who are you, Sir?” he asked tremulously. 

“Why, am I not my Lord Tiverton?” replied Valence in good humour 
with himself at the success of his trick. ‘‘ Anyhow, I am as good, my man.” 

The servant approached the door nervously, and made an essay to 
unbolt it, but Sir Rupert pushed him away. 

‘“Get gone,” he said; “I will have that bulwark between me and the 
assassins. 
cut-throats 2? Not I; not I.” 

He spoke loudly, but his voice was wellnigh drowned in the uproar 
which prevailed upon the other side of the door. My Lord and his friends 
were battering on his own house in fury, and crying for entrance with 
curses. In the midst of it all, and while he was considering his next move, 
Sir Rupert heard a voice from the stairway, and, turning swiftly, saw a 
lady looking at him with wonder. 

The stairway was dim, being lit up by the diffusion of light from 
lamp on the first floor, so that he could see nothing but that this was‘a 
tall, slight figure that stood there. Then she spoke haughtily, and Sir 
Rupert thrilled to her voice at once. 

‘*Pray, Sir, what do you here, and what noise is this you have fetched 
about these doors.” 

‘“Miss Pomeroy!” cried he, with a beating heart, and she came swiftly 
forward in her impulsive way, emerging into a fuller light. It was Cyrene 

‘*She looked more beautiful,” says Sir Rupert, ‘“‘than she had seemed 
even when I saw her last, brown of eye, and delicate of colour, with wide 
brows and a look that dwelled on you authoritatively.” 

‘*Sir Rupert Valence!” she said in wonder. 

‘* Madam, there is a pack of bullies from whom I[ am sheltering,” 
humbly, ‘‘and I have ventured to use this house as a means of escape.” 

Ilere the servant who had admitted him burst out with @ cry _ that 
gentleman would not 


said he 


my Lord ‘Tiverton himself was without, and that the 
suffer him to open. 

“Ts this so?” she asked, turning to Valence. 

With a flush in his cheeks Sir Rupert admitted that it was, adding, ‘I 
have fought my Lord once, and he would fight again. I will meet him 
to-morrow, Madam, but by your leave not to-night, with his wolves behind 


him. May I make this house a passage for me?” 

A rose-flush was on Cyrene’s cheeks, and her lips were parted eagerly. 
You are no coward, Sir. Heavens! do I 
I will do it, and cheat him even in his 
They shall not.” 


“Oh, fie! you need not tell me. 
not know that ? You shall avoid them. 
own house. You are right. With that roaring pack is death. 

She seemed to take Sir Rupert under a protection almost maternal, and 
came up to him and beckoned him up the stairs. At the top of the stairs 


a lady met them, pale, sad-eyed, and quiet. 


D’ye think I will stand by to be murdered by a rascally pack of 


‘‘What is this, Cyrene?” she asked, and turned a handsome face on 
Sir Rupert. ‘Tis late for a visitor,” she added, with a little irony, which 
seemed, says Valence, to reside always in her voice. 

Miss Pomeroy broke forth with the news, and turned to Sir Rupert.; 

“°Tis the Countess of Tiverton!” —to whom he bowed profoundly ; 
and to her cousin, ‘‘Oh, Kitty, he saved Claverdale; and here is ‘Tiverton 
wishes to eat him!” 

‘‘He shall not eat him,” says Kitty quietly. 
And, when she had heard the names, frowned. 

“Sir Hugh! Now, he goes too far to bring that man as his associate. 
He shall see——” And she bit her lip. ‘‘Come, Sir Rupert,” said she 
“if my Lord shail not eat you, you shall at least eat my Lord’s 
And she led the way into a room in which a table was set out. 


“Whom has my Lord?” 


presently, 
supper.” 
“’Tis left against my Lord’s return,” explained the Countess, with her 
sub-ironic tone; ‘‘he has a fancy to eat at odd hours.” 
Sir Rupert sat down, somewhat astonished, but in the seventh heaven 
The cousins had, from their appearance, been awakened from 


of delight. 
had dressed for the occasion, yet their costumes vastly 


sweet sleep, and 
became them. 
“Sir Rupert would have been wholly at his ease had it not been for 
the thought of that wild Mohock company, now rendered the wilder by 
exclusion, that sought to run him to earth. He did not find much appetite, 
nor did the ladies, but sat fumbling somewhat awkwardly with his fork and 
his glass; and presently a servant comes up with the message that the Earl 
was clamouring for admittance to his own house, and in distress and fear 
together he begged orders of his mistress. She looked at Sir Rupert, where 
he sat, his boyish face full of embarrassment, and said she quite gravely— 
“Open the window and tell them that my Lord is a very respectable 
man, as his wife should very well know, and one who would think shame 
to keep such abominable company as that noisy crew, or such disorderly 
And say, Trench, that my Lord himself is long since admitted and 


, 


hours. 
gone to bed, glad to escape from such nocturnal bullies.’ 

‘‘Madam,” stammered the young man, rising, ‘I put you to too great 
an inconvenience. I will leave you.” 

“There is no way out save in front,” said my Lady coolly, and helped 
herself to a glass of wine and a cake. ‘I fear you must remain here, 
however much you mislike the company.” 

‘‘ Lord, Madam, ’tis not that!” he cried, blushing. 
forth and join them in front. I fear not the savage pack.” 

“You shall not go,” cried Cyrene, imperiously eager. 
oh, ’tis my fault, Kitty. I should not’ have dropt word of Sir Rupert.” 

‘* Madam, I would fain think that you spoke of me often, and I would 
go to sleep the better believing it.” 

Lady Tiverton looked from one to the other. She uttered a little sigh. 

‘*T suppose there is many like you have come to town, Sir Rupert,” 


* But I will go 


“© *Tis my fault; 
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she said, in her strange voice, which had no sympathy in its expression. ‘‘ Yet you have such hard work before you. I am sure my Lord would not have 
where be they now?” you fight on an empty stomach.” 

She made a weary gesture with her fingers, and gazed with Sir Rupert, scarce knowing what he did, fell into his seat again, and the 
meditation on his fresh young complexion. The next moment the Earl still stared at his wife and the supper-table before him. A grin began 
door was to run about 
flung wide his face. 
and my Oe LO 
Lord ‘Tiver- , shall not 
ton stood r i ; fight. There 
before them, : ae ; , shall be no 
rocking ; ' aly eee ucT fight,” de- 
in a tem- Lae j ple Js ; " clared Cyrene 
D2.5:% ior —) 2 4 ae # he : je : vehemently, 
passion. a : and stood 

His wife ¢ el ile , 4 threatening 
neither “a ia > \ my Lord with 
turned colour : i ‘ her angry 
nor moved, od es ; face. He 
but fixed , " : took her in, 
her eyes ‘ : 4 - still with his 
oO. rim ‘ . <finceleet spreading 
quietly. But 4 ; 4 grin. 
he saw her wen = ’ oy 2 al, 
not in his ae imate — Cyrene,” said 
fury. sail he, ‘‘you’re 

cei Oo: th mighty hand- 
shall fight, roe , some that 
Be de by way, Miss, 
Heaven, you , though too 
shall fight, fair for me. 
and now,” I like a spice 
roared my Gt swart. 
Lord. Who’s | this 

Sir Ru- young buck, 
pert, «ww ho then, Kitty?” 
had risen he co n- 
and was tinued; ‘‘and 
pale, made what does he 
answer here along of 
stiffly and ss : my Lady and 
awkwardly. : My Lord Tiverton stood before them. her innocent 

‘*As you cousin ?” 
will, my Lord,” and he glanced anxiously from Cyrene to the Countess. The Countess looked at him, and a ripple of contempt went over her 

My Lord ‘liverton’s eyes now took in the scene for the first time, and regular features. 
he stared, as one in bewilderment. As for my Lady, she sank back in a chair ‘‘He is one that has escaped from a parcel of street bravoes,” she 
with a gesture of invitation towards Sir Rupert. said in her level voice. 

“Sir Rupert,” said she coldly, “I beg you will finish your supper, if “You lie,” says my Lord sharply. ‘He is one that is taken 
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after midnight in a gentleman’s house, supping with his wife, and must sly—slyer than I thought.” He paused a moment, and then threw his 
answer for it.” sword into the corner with a clatter. 

“Sir—-” began Sir Rupert hotly, but was _ silenced by the “Damme, Kitty, I’ll spare Cyrene, if I never do another kindness. 
Earl’s inattention. He was looking at the white, cold, beautiful face I’li forgive ’°em, though they crossed me.” 
of his wife. ‘My Lord,” said Sir Rupert, awkwardly enough, “my sword is at your 
“There is many that have died on a lesser excuse, my Lord,” she service when you desire it.” 
“Put it up; put it up. 


“T shall not die! I will fight, but shall not die!” cried Sir Rupert said the Earl good-humouredly. 
was aflame alike at this truculent attitude to you will make shift to make room for me at table. 
Miss. Sir Rupert, your health and Miss’s!” and he drank to them genially 


So be you make Cyrene happy. I forgive you,” 
“Damme, Kitty, maybe your friends and 
Cyrene, the bottle, 


said in a hard voice. 


passionately, for his blood 
him, and at this brutal treatment of the lady. 

‘Nay, Sir Rupert Valence shall not die nor shall he fight,” said Cyrene’s 
*’Tis no crime that he should 


with all traces of his wildness gone. 

Upon the face of the Countess, who said nothing, Sir Rupert thought 
he could descry a little flitting smile. Was it of contempt? Or was it satis- 
But he had no room in his mind for speculations of such sort. 
She from white 


voice, now tense and breaking in its tensity. 
visit me under my. Lady’s wing.” 

“You!” echoed ‘Tiverton. 

**We are-—we are betrothed,” stammered Cyrene. , 

Sir Rupert’s heart bounded and then almost ceased to throb. My 
Lord stared in his uncivil way for a full minute, and then at Sir Rupert. 


faction ? 
His gaze devoured Cyrene as avidly as my Lord the viands. 
had gone pink, and avoided his eye. My Lord ate on heartily. ‘There was 
an awkward silence. A sudden inspiration flashed through Sir Rupert’s 
He whistled. head. He poured out a goblet of wine and raised it. 

“So that was it,” said he at last. ‘That was the significance of the ‘To our happiness, Cyrene,” he said softly, and almost shyly. 


May I perish, but I dubbed you maiden always, girl. Ye’re As shyly Cyrene glanced up to him, and their eyes met. 


compact. 
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New York: FOUGERA & CO., North William St. 


























Ro y' 1Enfield | THE ORIGINAL ae 


OTOR BICYCLES. AND BEST. 


5S F 
SANITARY, ABSORBENT, 
ANTISEPTIC, 


AND OF 
DOWNY SOFTNESS. 
IN PACKETS (containing one dozen) 
from 6d, to 2s, each. 


THE GREATEST 
MODERN IMPROVEMENT 


FOR 


'S COMFORT. 
No Breakfast Table WOMEN’S C = 
RF A Sample Packet, containing three size O 


and one each size 1, 2, and 4 Towels, will be sent 
































MINERVA" or VERTICAL type 
2 h.p.—From 45 Guineas. 


Mus. Catalogue free on application, 
ENFIELD CYCLE CoO.,Ltd., Redditch,Eng. 
Mention this Paper. 
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SOUTHALLS'’ 
SANITARY SHEETS FOR BATH anp TOILET USE. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING | ABSO BENT. PASTA MACK is made in perfumed Tablets, Sparkling and 
| R & 1s.. 28., and 2s. 6d. each. I 
water, and yields a delicious perfume to 
ANTISEPTIC. ES" steer sas 
'e and Chemists } Manufactured by H. MACK, Ulm o D, Germany 
| (Proprietor of the celebrated MYRA BORAX), 
To be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
in 2/6 and 1/- boxes, or direct from the 


complete without 
post free for eight stamps on application to the 
for Accouchement), in_ three sizes, Effervescent when placed in the water. 
The Most Nutritious 
Wholesale Depot; 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


Pp pf Ss + | — LADY MANAGER, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
SANIT FARY, 
Beautifies the complexion, softens the 
and Economical. 
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Suitable for Children 
of all ages. 





OTECTS fF, 
& inrectious > 
2iszases: r Tablet. 
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